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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PERCEPTUAL  ORIENTATION  AND  SCHOOL  SUCCESS: 
A  STUDY  OF  DISADVANTAGED  BRAZILIAN  CHILDREN 

By 

Zenita  Cunha  Guenther 
December,  1977 
Chairman:     Hannelore  Wass 

Major  Department:     Foundations  of  Education 

.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
perceptual  orientation  of  low  Socio-Economic  Status  (SES) 
children,  comparing  the  students  who  are  successful  in 
school  with  those  who  fail.     It  was  conceptualized  that 
successful  children  would  have  a  pattern  of  perceptual 
orientation  similar  to  that  of  the  adequate  personality 
while  unsuccessful  children  would  have  a  perceptual  orienta- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  adequate  personality,  as 
indicated  by  the  existing  literature  on  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1.  Successful  low  SES  children  perceive  themselves 
as  more  able,   identified  with  others  and  adequate 
than  unsuccessful  low  SES  children. 

2.  Successful  low  SES  children  perceive  others  as  more 
able,  dependable  and  worthy  than  unsuccessful  low 
SES  children. 
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3.  Successful  low  SES  children  have  a  perceptual 
frame  of  reference  favoring  more  openness,  freedom 
and  larger  goals  than  unsuccessful  low  SES  chil- 
dren. 

4.  There  is  no  difference  between  successful  and  un- 
successful low  SES  children  regarding  their  personal 
social  characteristics  of  age,   sex,  grade,  I,Q., 
and  family  size. 

5.  There  is  no  relationship  between  perceptual  orien- 
tation expressed  as  perceptions  of  self,  of  others 
and  frame  of  reference,  and  personal-social  charac- 
teristics of  age,   sex,   grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size 
for  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  chil- 
dren. 

The  methodology  employed  was  developed  from  the  basic 
research  in  perceptual  psychology.     Subjects  were  100  ele- 
mentary school  children  from  Minas  Gerais,  Brazil.  Data 
collection  was  undertaken  in  two  steps:     first,  verbal 
behavior  samples  were  collected  through  taped  interviews  of 
about  20  minutes  for  each  subject;  secondly  the  interviews 
were  rated  by  three  judges  trained  specifically  for  this 
task.     The  training  of  the  judges  involved  study  of  princi- 
ples of  perceptual  psychology,   learning  to  infer  perceptions 
from  observed  behavior  and  practice  in  rating  children's 
perceptions  from  taped  interviews.     The  ratings  were  recorded 
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on  a  scale  of  one  to  seven  in  each  of  nine  perceptual  charaC' 
teristics . 

Reliability  of  ratings  was  estimated  by  Pearson  Product 
Moment  correlational  indices  and  were  all  above  the  .0001 
significance  level.     The  overall  design  dealt  with  two 
blocks  of  variables:     Perceptual  Orientation  expressed  as 
Self  Perception,  Other  Perceptions  and  Frame  of  Reference, 
and  Personal-Social  Characteristics  expressed  as  age,  sex, 
grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size  and  composition.     Analysis  of 
the  data  employed  mainly  multivariate  statistical  procedures 

Results  supported  Hypothesis  One,  Two  and  Three  beyond 
the   .001  significance  level.     Age,   sex,  grade,   I.Q.,  and 
family  size,   taken  as  a  block  of  variables,  discriminated 
between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  groups  at  the  .001 
level,   therefore,  Hypothesis  Four  was  not  supported.  How- 
ever, univariate  analyses  revealed  that  only  two  of  the 
variables,  grade  and  I.Q.    (at  the   .03  and   .01  level  of  sig- 
nificance respectively)   relate  to  school  success.     Age,  sex 
and  family  size  did  not  discriminate  between  the  two  groups. 
These  results  partially  support  the  hypothesis  of  no  dif- 
ference between  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  students 
in  Personal-Social  Characteristics.     There  is  also  no  rela- 
tionship between  Perceptual  Orientation  and  age,  sex  and 
family  size,   but  grade  and  I.Q.   correlate  significantly  with 
all  three  perceptual  variables;  this  also  gives  only  partial 
support  to  Hypothesis  Five. 
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Overall  discriminant  function  analysis  involving  all 
of  the  variables  shows  three  of  them,  grade,   I.Q.  and  Self 
Perception,  differentiating  between  the  successful  and  un- 
successful subjects;   sex,  age  and  family  size  do  not  have  a 
significant  effect.     In  the  Perceptual  Orientation  block 
all  of  the  variables  are  significantly  different  for  each 
group;  however,  when  taken  as  a  block.   Self  Perception 
emerges  as  the  only  and  strongest  discriminator  between  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  groups. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  pressing  social  and  educational  prob- 
lems of  today  concerns  individuals  who  are  members  of  the 
lower  levels  of  the  socio-economic  scale:     those  groups 
which  seem  unable  to  participate  and  share  the  life  in  the 
mainstream  of  society.     Described  under  a  variety  of  labels 
and  definitions  such  as  "culturally  deprived,"  "culturally 
disadvantaged,"  "socially  deprived,"   "minority  groups," 
"deprived,"  "depressed,"   "disadvantaged,"   "low  socio- 
economic status,"  "lower  class"  and  others,  the  one  factor 
which  all  of  these  groups  have  as  a  common  denominator  is 
poverty:     economic  poverty  and  all  its  related  social 
cultural  and  psychological  concomitants   (Passow,   1967) . 

It  would  thus  seem  logical  to  assume  that  improving 
the  economic  status  would  solve  the  problem;  however,  the 
question  is  not  so  simple.     Tannenbaum   (1967)    sees  no  indi- 
cation that  social  ailments  can  be  cured  by  providing 
material  resources  only,  given  the  fact  that,   in  many  cases, 
persons  living  in  economic  poverty  are  not  "disadvantaged": 
"What  distinguishes  the  disadvantaged  from  others  in  similar 
cpnditions  is  a  variety  of  behavioral  styles  and  value 
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orientations,  real  or  imaginary,  which  the  power  groups  hold 
in  low  esteem"    (Tannenbaum,   1967) .     There  is  agreement  about 
the  need  to  look  for  ways  to  examine  the  situation  of  the 
poor,   other  than  the  obvious  way  used  in  the  economic 
approach.     Hunt  (1969)   sees  incompetence  as  the  main  problem 
of  the  socially  disadvantaged,   and  points  out  how  it  is 
fostered  by  the  impoverished  environment. 

The  factor  of  incompetence  is  amply  documented  by  the 
way  disadvantaged  children  function  in  school,  where  they 
experience  their  first  contact  with  social  demands.  The 
state  of  research  in  education  and  psychology  points  over- 
whelmingly to  the  failure  of  low  socio-economic  status 
children  at  all  educational  levels,  giving  the  most  varied 
and  diversified  body  of  explanations  for  this  fact.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  array  of  problems,  frustra- 
tions, and  unsatisfied  basic  needs  which  an  impoverished 
environment  brings  upon  people  who  live  in  it.     The  problem 
arises  when  this  knowledge  stands  in  the  way  of  a  closer 
examination  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  situation, 
beyond  surface  descriptive  factors,  because,  once  understood, 
descriptions  are  often  accepted  as  explanations  (Tannenbaum, 
1967;   Deutsch,   1968;  Riessman,   1962),  however,    "while  the 
inferior  educational  status  of  the  disadvantaged  has  been 
reasonably  documented,   the  why  of  the  problem  is  still  an 
issue"    (Passow  and  Eliott,   1967)  .     However,   it  can  also  be 
observed  that  a  number  of  disadvantaged  children  do  accomplish 
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success  in  school,   and  at  least  one  study   (Mackler  and 
Giddings,   1965)   indicates  the  number  of  successful  low 
socio-economic  status  children  in  school  to  be  well  above 
chance  level. 

The  answer  to  why  or  how  it  happens  is  nonexistent. 
Frequently  the  successful  disadvantaged  person  is  considered 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule    and    stirs  little  interest 
regarding  his  origins,  which  are  often  ignored,   and  his 
success,  which  is  superficially  explained  in  terms  of  some 
chance  event.     In  Brazil,   given  its  present  state  of 
economic  development,   numerous  cases  of  acknowledged  success 
are  found  in  which  the  person  evolved  from  an  economically 
low  background.     However,  even  without  the  glamour  that  such 
individual  successes  generate,   the  fact  persists,  against 
the  mass  of  supposedly  explainable  evidence,  that  a  number 
of  disadvantaged  children,  much  too  large  to  be  dismissed, 
manage  against  tremendous  odds  to  succeed  in  school,  and 
presumably  in  life. 

The  lack  of  factual  knowledge  about  the  successful  dis- 
advantaged is  startling.     Even  educators  deeply  concerned 
about  waste  of  talent  in  gifted  children  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  real  situation  of  the  disadvantaged  student. 
The  majority  of  published  studies  regarding  disadvantaged 
gifted  children  deal  with  ways  of  identifying  them;  the 
second  largest  group  of  published  material  offers  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  work  with  these  children  through  educational 
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settings  and  activities,  and  only  a  small  number  of 
researchers  tackled  the  issue  of  asking  what  these  children 
are  like,   and  what  their  special  characteristics  are. 

Related  to  identification  of  the  disadvantaged  gifted, 
Torrance   (1965)   comments  on  the  difficulty  teachers 
generally  have  in  separating  creative  thinking  from  undesir- 
able behavior  in  these  youngsters;   this  point  is  also  made 
by  Gerzels  and  Jackson   (1962)    for  all  creative  gifted 
children.     Bruch   (1975;   1971)   criticizes  the  existing 
identifying  instruments  for  not  addressing  themselves  di- 
rectly to  the  main  aspects  of  creativity  for  the  disadvan- 
taged;  some  studies  add  to  the  knowledge  of  how  to  identify 
these  students  through  existing  measures  of  intelligence, 
such  as  the  WISC   (Fitz-Gibbon ,   1974)   and  Stanf ord-Binet 
(Sheverbush,   1974) ;   others  are  concerned  with  locating  these 
gifted  children  when  they  enter  kindergarten   (Malone,   197  4; 
Cox,   1974);   and  still  others  deal  with  the  general  issues  of 
educating  the  gifted  disadvantaged:     Renzulli   (1973)  laments 
the  loss  of  talent  and  potential;  Rosenberg   (1967)   calls  for 
culture-free  measuring  instruments  to  identify  them.  The 
only  actual  data  about  gifted  in  the  low  socio-economic  class 
is  found  in  Arnold's  study  conducted  in  West  Germany  (1972), 
in  which  he  found  a  higher  proportion  of  gifted  in  the 
working  class    as    compared  with  nonworking  class  families, 
but  the  latter  utilized  their  potential  to  a  greater  extent. 
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Written  material  on  methodology  for  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  students  covers  a  relatively  wide,  although 
general,  number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations:  Colleta 

(1975)   suggests  a  special  didactic  model  for  teachers  of 
disadvantaged  gifted,  based  on  a  combination  of  Flanders, 
Bloom  and  Gordon's  ideas;   Torrance   (1974a)    sees  brainstorm- 
ing as  an  opportunity  for  the  gifted  to  get  recognition,  and 

(1974b)   points  out  how  much  teachers  can  learn  from  gifted, 
disadvantaged  children.     Cooke   (1974)    sees  the  value  of 
guidance  services  for  the  disadvantaged  gifted;  Brazziel 

(1974)   suggests  that  friendly  encouragement  and  support  is 
what  gifted  disadvantaged  children  need  most,  and  Gallagher 

(1970)   has  written  fairly  extensively  about  special  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged  gifted. 

Research  data  about  personality  traits  of  disadvantaged, 
successful  children  are  found  in  some  studies:  Johnson 

(1966)   found  no  difference  in  achievement  and  personality 
traits  of  adolescents  from  low  and  high  socio-economic  levels; 
Gruber   (1973)    found  more  desirable  personality  traits  in 
gifted  than  in  other  disadvantaged  children;   and  Brazziel 

(1974)   demonstrated  that  high  I.Q.  black  children  are  most 
often  found  in  homes  and  communities  similar  to  those  on 
which  I.Q.  tests  are  standardized. 

After  examining  these  studies  and  publications  the 
major  questions  remain:     Who  are  the  successful  disadvantaged? 
What  are  their  personal  and  social  characteristics?  Are 
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there  any  traits  which  they  possess  as  a  group?    Are  they, 
in  any  way,  different  from  unsuccessful  disadvantaged 
students? 

Perceptual  psychologists  have  been  studying  successful 
people  in  the  helping  professions  describing  their  percep- 
tual characteristics  and  perceptual  organization,   that  is, 
how  they  perceive  themselves,  other  people,   the  world,  and 
the  purposes  of  their  work.     There  is  a  consistent  pattern 
in  the  effective  helpers'   perceptual  organization  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  ineffective  helpers:     the  way  they 
perceive  themselves,  other  people,  the  world  and  their  work 
is  qualitatively  different  from  the  way  ineffective  helpers 
do.     Since  the  effective  helpers  are  also  the  successful 
ones,   a  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  success  in  school  and 
success  in  life,   as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  successful  dis- 
advantaged school  children.     Such  a  study  would  investigate 
the  students'  perceptual  orientation  as  compared  with  the 
unsuccessful  disadvantaged  students.     That  was  intended  by 
this  study:     namely,  to  examine  the  perceptual  characteristics 
of  low  socio-economic  successful  children  in  an  attempt  to 
add  some  new  information  to  what  is  presently  known  about 
them. 

Background  and  Purpose  of  This  Study     •  ■ 

The  theoretical  framework  for  this  study  is  found  in 
the  basic  tenets  of  Perceptual  Psychology   (Combs,  Richards  and 
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Richards,   1976) ;  however,   this  orientation  is  in  agreement 
with  the  major  principles  of  all  theorists  of  humanistic 
psychology,   especially  those  who  have  investigated  and 
written  about  the  healthy  personality   (Maslow,   1968,  1972; 
Jourard,   19  74) . 

From  the  perceptualist  point  of  view,  behavior  is  a 
function  of  the  organization  of  the  perceptual  field  at  the 
particular  instance  at  which  it  is  emitted.     This  organiza- 
tion,  in  turn,   is  dependent  upon  two  kinds  of  factors: 

1.  Available  information  within  the  field,   that  is, 
all  events  in  the  situation  of  which  the  subject 
is  aware,   in  differing  degrees  of  awareness. 
This  includes  all  sensory  stimuli,  values,  needs, 
and  goals  relevant  and  present  in  the  situation, 
stored  information  and  clues  retrieved  from 
memory,   and  the  instantaneous,   immediate  evalua- 
tion of  this  combination  of  data.     These  factors 
constitute  the  more  fluid  aspect  of  the 
phenomenal  field,  and  are  subject  to  changes  at 
every  moment. 

2.  The  second  group  of  factors  influencing  behavior 
is  the  perceptual  orientation  which  the  person  has 
developed  through  his  or  her  life  experience. 
This  organization  is  relatively  stable  and  serves 

(a)  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the  process  of 
perceiving ; 

(b)  as  an  evaluator  and  organizer  of  the 
perceived  material;  and 

(c)  as  an  interpreter-,   in  behavioral  terms, 
of  the  meaning  which  these  events  have 
for  the  individual. 


The  perceptual  orientation  includes,   among  other  data, 
perceptions  of  self,   of  other  persons,   and  a  general  "frame 
of  reference"  that  provides,   for  the  individual,  his/her  own 
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private  way  to  perceive  and  interpret  the  world  around  him/ 

her,  and  to  make  personal  sense  of  the  external  and 

internal  events  happening  within  his/her  field  of  experience. 

Perceptions  of  self  are  perhaps  the  most  influential 
set  of  factors  in  the  psychological  make-up  of  any  individ- 
ual.    The  concept  of  self  has  been  increasingly  considered 
as  a  useful  construct  for  explaining  human  behavior,  and  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  development.     The  complex  organization 
of  perceptions  which  the  individual  holds  about  his  or  her 
own  self  is  described  as  "self-concept"    (Combs  and  Snygg, 
1959;   Purkey,   1970;   Combs,  Richards  and  Richards,  1976). 
Perceptions  of  others  are  at  the  root  of  the  identification 
process,  which  is  also  a  strongly  influential  factor  in  the 
psychological  make-up  of  every  individual.     Rogers  (1951, 
1961,   1971)   has  emphasized  the  importance  of  interpersonal 
relationships,   not  only  as  a  therapeutic  tool  and  a  condi- 
tion for  the  development  of  psychological  health,  but  also 
as  an  indication  of  adequate  functioning  in  the  individual. 
The  dimension  referring  to  perception  of  others  has  not,  as 
yet,  received  the  needed  attention  from  researchers;  however, 
the  important  role  of  other  people  for  the  individual  is 
imbedded  in  every  psychological  theory.     Research  in  per- 
ceptual psychology,  especially  studies  of  effectiveness  in 
the  helping  professions,  has  dealt  directly  with  perception 
of  others,  and  data  is  continuously  being  accumulated  on 
this  perceptual  dimension   (Combs  et  al.,   1969;  Wasicsko, 
1977)  . 
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Frame  of  reference  is  the  perceptual  dimension  more 
readily  understood,  yet  more  difficult  to  describe.  Re- 
searchers with  a  perceptual  orientation  have  often  approached 
this  dimension  by  defining  one  or  a  few  characteristics  of 
it,   such  as  task-person   (Dickman,   1969)  ,  internal-external 
(Copeland,   1976) ,   or  openness-closedness   (Wasicsko,   1977) ; 
however,   it  seems  valid  to  consider  all  of  the  mentioned 
characteristics,  perhaps  among  others,   as  forming  this 
dimension  of  the  perceptual  field,   and  thus  pervading  every 
aspect  of  perception  and  behavior. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  perceptual 
orientation  of  disadvantaged  children  who  are  succeeding  in 
school,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  failing.     The  com- 
parison would  involve:     first,  perceptual  orientation  ex- 
pressed as  perceptions  of  self,  of  others  and  general  frame 
of  reference;  and  secondly,   some  personal-social  characteris- 
tics expressed  as  identifiable  factors  in  the  perceptual 
field. 

Perceptual  Orientation  of  Disadvantaged  Children 

The  trend  of  research  data  and  theory  concerning  self- 
perceptions  indicates  lower  self -concept ,   lower  self-esteem, 
and  negative  evaluations  of  self  associated  with  lower  socio- 
economic class  membership   (Owen,   19  72;  Samuels,   19  73;  Long 
and  Henderson,   1968;   Munro  and  Oles ,   1975).     More  recently 
this  research  and  theory  have  been  challenged  by  researchers 
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who  find  either  no  difference  in  self  perceptions  across 
social  classes,  or  higher  self  concepts  for  the  lower  class 
children  (Hairston,   1973;  Harris  and  Braun,   1971;   Scares  and 
Scares,   1969;  Trowbridge,   1972),     It  is  possible  that  such 
conflicting  results  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  dif- 
ferent measurement  techniques  and  other  confounding  vari- 
ables.    However,  based  on  theoretical  principles  and  the 
majority  of  empirical  data  the  indication  is  that,   as  a  group, 
disadvantaged  children,  in  all  levels  of  school,  have  low 
and  often  negative  perceptions  of  self. 

Concerning  perception  of  others,  the  existing  research 
data  are  extremely  scarce,   leaving  room  for  much  guessing 
and  assuming.     There  is  some  evidence  of  relationships  be- 
tween self  acceptance  and  acceptance  of  others   (Berger,  1952) 
and  it  appears  that  some  disadvantaged  groups  present  a 
measurable  degree  of  "other  orientation"    (Ziller,   1973) . 

It  was  commented  in  the  previous  section  that  the 
individual's  frame  of  reference  is  a  perceptual  dimension 
that  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely.     However,   the  concept 
is  generally  understood  and  accepted  in  many  areas  of 
psychological  thought  and  research.     There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exists  for  each  individual  as  a  personal  van- 
tage point  from  which  the  world  is  perceived  and  evaluated 
in  his  own  terms. 

A  similar  group  frame  of  reference  such  as  in  a  culture 
or  subculture  also  seems  present  in  the  way  an  individual 
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perceives.     When  a  group  of  persons  intimately  shares  a 
way  of  life,   it  is  possible  that  they  incorporate  many 
common  elements  into  their  personal  frame  of  reference,  which 
would  give  them  this  kind  of  "group  frame  of  reference." 
This  is  essentially  what  is  meant  by  "culture"  or  "sub- 
culture."    The  concept  of  a  "culture  of  poverty"  is  often 
used  to  describe  and  sometimes  explain  the  physical  and 
social  conditions  that  prevail  in  lower  socio-economic  en- 
vironments.    However,   several  authors  refute  this  concept  as 
inappropriate  and  possibly  incorrect  as  an  explanation  for 
the  behavior  patterns  displayed  by  the  disadvantaged 
(Mackler  and  Giddings,   1965;  Tannenbaura,   1967;  Riessman, 
1962) .     Rainwater   (1970)   argues  that  the  term  "culture  of 
poverty"  is  probably  inappropriate,  because  the  poor  class 
holds  the  same  general  values  as  the  society  as  a  whole, 
namely,   the  good  life,  money,  comfort,   success,  but  has  also 
learned  to  live  with  the  impossibility  of  reaching  such 
goals.     The  idea  of  a  different  frame  of  reference  for  the 
disadvantaged  is  expressed  by  Tannenbaum   (1967) :  "Social 
deprivation  may  be  characterized  as  a  condition  in  which 
particular  external  and  internal  factors  merge  to  narrow  a 
person's  behavioral  alternatives  for  achieving  self- 
fulfillment." 

It  appears,   then,   that  the  perceptual  orientation  of 
disadvantaged  children  is  characterized  by  negative  percep- 
tions of  self,   low  degree  of  acceptance  and  identification 
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with  others,  and  a  general  perceptual  frame  of  reference 
which  may  be  different  in  its  critical  dimensions  from  the 
other  groups . 

Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Environment 

One  aspect  on  which  there  is  general  consensus  refers 
to  the  impoverished  environment  within  which  the  disadvan- 
taged live.     Havighurst   (1967),  among  others,  discusses  in 
detail  the  environmental  deficiencies  plaguing  low  socio- 
economic groups  in  all  aspects  of  physical  and  social  life 
within  their  larger  environment,  as  well  as  intellectual 
stimulation  and  human  interactions  in  their  immediate  home 
life.     The  negative  influence  of  such  impoverishment  upon 
physical  health,   intellectual,  emotional  and  social  develop- 
ment and  consequently  on  the  academic  performance  of  dis- 
advantaged children  is  widely  recognized,  discussed  and 
analyzed  by  numerous  writers   (Frost  and  Hawkes , 1970  ;  Passow, 
1967;   Havighurst,   1967,   1966;  Goldberg,   1967;  Usdan  and 
Bertolaet,   1966;  Ausubel,   1966;  Coleman,   1966;   Black,  1968; 
Taba,   1972;  Hunt,   1969;   Deutsch,   1968) . 

The  evidence  indicates  clearly  that  in  all  probability 
the  environment  into  which  disadvantaged  children  are  born 
and  in  which  they  are  reared  offers  very  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  experiencing,   a  lov;  degree  of  stimulation,   in  a  word 
a  generally  small,  narrow,  poor  perceptual  field. 
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Perceptual  Characteristics  of  the 
Adequate  Personality 

Psychologists  interested  in  examining  the  characteris- 
tics of  successful,   self-actualized,  or  adequate  persons 
have  accumulated  observational  data  about  these  persons, 
and  their  ways  of  being  and  behaving.     Maslov/,  a  pioneer 
researcher  on  the  healthy  personality,  through  a  study  of 
self-actualized  persons,  identified  the  patterns  of  behavior 
of  adequate  persons   (Maslow,   1968,   1972);   Jourard  (1974) 
indicates  modes  of  interpersonal  relationships  preferred  by 
healthy  personalities,   and  Combs  incorporated  these  data  and 
theoretical  principles  into  four  groups  of  perceptual  charac- 
teristics of  the  adequate  personality   (Combs,  Richards  and 
Richards,   1976).     In  perceptual  terms,   these  characteristics 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Perceptions  of  Self:     adequate  persons  have 
basically  positive  perceptions  of  self  and  see 
themselves  as  liked,  wanted,   acceptable,   able  and 
worthy.     When  negative  perceptions  are  present, 
they  do  not  distort  the  entire  organization  but 
rather  maintain  a  proper  perspective  as  parts  of 
the  self,   and  do  not  overbalance  it,  or  jeopardize 
the  basic  feeling  of  adequacy. 

2.  Perceptions  of  Others:     the  adequate  personality 
is  characterized  by  a  capacity  to  identify  with 
others  on  an  intimate  level.     Adequate  persons  have 
discovered  broader  ways  to  relate  to  people,  and 
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they  feel  "with  them"  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
seek  to  fulfill  others'  needs,  along  with  their 
own.     The  more  adequate  a  person  becomes  the 
greater  and  deeper  is  his  capacity  to  identify  with 
other  people. 

3.  Frame  of  Reference:     one  of  the  adequate  personal- 
ity's most  salient  characteristics  is  openness  to 
experience,  that  is,  the  ability  and  willingness  to 
examine  and  accept  all  perceptual  data  from  every 
possible  internal  or  external  source.     This  openness 
characterizes  all  behavioral  patterns  of  function- 
ing,  including  and  combining  perceptions  of  self 
and  others.     The  adequate  personality's  frame  of 
reference  also  seems  to  show  more  large,  long-term 
goals,   as  opposed  to  immediate,  specific  objectives, 
and  tends  toward  seeing  events  as  freeing  and 
developing  rather  than  controlling  and  limiting. 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Perceptual  Field:  the 
adequate  personality  has  a  rich,   extensive  and 
available  perceptual  field.     He  or  she  is  usually 
well  informed,  has  a  clear,   realistic  understanding 
of  the  outside  world,  has  the  ability  to  recall  and 
use  all  available  information,  and  is  able  to  re- 
spond instantaneously,  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  effectiveness,   in  most  situations. 
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Effectiveness  as  an  Indication  of  Adequacy 

The  previous  description  of  perceptual  characteristics 
of  the  adequate  personality  is  to  a  large  extent  a  result 
of  theoretical  considerations.     Research  on  adequate  person- 
ality is  as  yet  an  infant  field,  and  the  problems  with 
definitions  and  measurement  are  extensive.     However,  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  research  dealing  with  effectiveness  in 
the  helping  professions,  which  not  only  provides  empirical 
evidence  for  the  theoretical  principles  mentioned,   but  also, 
when  closely  examined,  constitutes  in  itself  studies  of 
adequate  personalities. 

Combs  et  al.    (1969)    in  the  "Florida  Studies  in  the 
Helping  Professions"  organized  and  presented  the  existing 
research  on  effectiveness  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  and 
college  level   (Gooding,   1969;  Usher,   1966),  school 
counselors   (Combs  and  Soper,   1963) ,  and  Episcopal  priests 
(Benton,   1969) .     The  methodological  model  for  these  studies 
basically  consists  of  a  comparison  of  two  groups  of  profes- 
sionals, one  recognized  as  effective  and  the  other  as 
ineffective  by  a  reliable  criterion.     The  comparison  is  with 
respect  to  the  perceptual  organization  of  these  helping 
professionals  in  terms  of  its  main  dimensions:  perceptions 
of  self,   of  others,   and  general  frame  of  reference.  Some- 
times perceptions  of  professional  goals  and  purposes  are 
separated  and  treated  as  a  distinct  dimension  or  category  of 
perceptions.     The  results  consistently  indicate  that  the 
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effective  professional  helper  has  positive  views  of  self 
and  others,  an  open  and  person-oriented  frame  of  reference, 
and  perception  of  professional  purposes  as  freeing  and 
revealing  and  as  directed  toward  long-term  goals. 

Similar  research  with  similar  methodology  and  virtually 
the  same  results  has  been  undertaken  by  Dedrick   (1972) , 
Vonk   (1970),  and  Brown   (1970)   in  studies  of  effective 
teachers  in  different  educational  levels;  by  0 ' Roark  (1974) 
of  school  counselors  and  legislators?   and  by  Jennings  (1973) 
of  advising  residence  assistants. 

\<lhat  these  studies  offer  as  a  consistent  finding  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that,   judging  by  their  perceptual  orienta- 
tion, effective  professionals  in  different  areas  of  work 
present,   in  essence,   the  perceptual  characteristics  of  the 
adequate  personality. 

In  some  of  these  studies  no  difference  was  detected: 
Dickman   (1967)   attempted  a  comparison  of  the  perceptual 
orientation  in  person-oriented  and  task-oriented  student 
nurses  and  found  no  difference.     Since  his  original  sample 
was  not  selected  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  he  suggests  that 
"It  may  be  that  a  person  who  appears  to  concentrate  on 
technological  tasks  rather  than  on  human  relationships  may 
be  just  as  psychologically  healthy  as  one  who  seems  more 
involved  with  human  relations"    (Dickman,   1967) .  Copeland 
(1976)   had  a  sample  of  school  administrators  from  various 
school  districts  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  rated  as 
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effective  and  ineffective  and,   studying  their  perceptual 
orientation,  he  found  no  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups,  although  there  was  some  support  favoring  the 
effective  group  in  the  direction  of  the  adequate  personality. 
He  also  had  two  findings  which  are  important  to  the  position 
of  this  study:     the  total  sample  presented  higher  percep- 
tual ratings  than  the  average  population  and  a  control  group 
of  administrators  not  rated  effective  or  ineffective  was  not 
different  from  the  rated  sample.     The  implication  in  terms 
of  adequacy  is  clear:     to  become  a  school  administrator 
requires  from  the  person  a  recognizable  degree  of  adequacy, 
and  this  fact  was  demonstrated  in  all  three  groups  being 
rated  higher  than  the  average  worker  in  perceptual  charac- 
teristics, but  not  highly  different  among  themselves.  As 
Copeland  indicates,  the  instrument  may  not  be  sensitive 
enough  to  discriminate  between  fine  degrees  of  adequacy 
within  a  small  range   (Copeland,   1976)  .     Therefore,  based  on 
the  evidence  presented  and  discussed,   it  is  here  proposed 
that  "effectiveness,"  defined  as  satisfactory  and  efficient 
accomplishment  in  an  area  of  activity,   is  a  measure  of 
personal  adequacy.     Thus,  success  in  school,   similarly  de- 
fined, can  also  be  taken  as  indication  of  adequacy. 

Most  theorists,  in  discussing  healthy  personality,  seem 
to  imply  that  it  takes  time  and  possibly  a  number  of  years 
in  age  for  a  person  to  develop  a  degree  of  adequacy  (Combs, 
1976;  Maslow,    1972).     However,   contrary  to  this  idea,  there 
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is  empirical  evidence  of  certain  patterns  of  adequate 
behavior  and  personality  existing  in  children.     Combs  and 
Soper   (1963),   although  not  focusing  specifically  on  this 
aspect,  found  a  "general  feeling  of  adequacy"  emerging  in 
their  study  with  kindergarteners  and  first  graders. 
Landsman   (1967)   experimented  with  ennoblement  through  posi- 
tive human  experience  with  fifth  graders  and  had  significant 
results.     Courson   (1963),   studying  the  relationship  of 
perceptual  orientation  to  adequacy  in  high  school  seniors, 
found  evidence  to  support  the  presence  of  characteristic 
perceptions  of  the  adequate  personality  in  the  students  in 
his  sample. 

To  date  no  study  of  adequacy  has  been  reported  in  the 
literature  dealing  with  disadvantaged  children  or  disadvan- 
taged subjects.     Apparently  the  concept  of  success  and 
adequacy  is  in  nature  contrary  to  the  concept  of  "disadvan- 
tage" and  "poverty. "     It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study 
to  investigate  this  problem,   considering  the  disadvantaged 
children  who  are  successful  in  school  as  showing  a  recog- 
nizable sign  of  "effectiveness,"  which  is  here  translated 
into  "adequacy,"  and  to  compare  their  perceptual  orientation 
and  characteristics  with  those  held  by  the  more  commonly 
found  "unsuccessful"  disadvantaged. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Within  the  scope  of  this  work,  the  following  terms  and 
expressions  are  so  defined  and  understood: 
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Disadvantaged,   low  socio-economic  status,   low  SES  are 
individuals  economically  classified  within  the  last  two 
lower  groups  on  a  scale  considering  two  dimensions:  income 
and  occupational  level  of  the  head  of  the  household.  One 
group  includes  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers,  earning 
the  minimum  state  salary,   and  employed  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis.     The  other  includes  unskilled  workers,  earning  below 
the  state  minimum  salary,  and  working  intermittently,  or 
unemployed.     Low  SES  children  are  children  coming  from  the 
above  described  families,  age  7  to  14,  enrolled  in 
public  elementary  schools.     In  the  course  of  this  study,  the 
terms  "disadvantaged  children"  and  "low  SES  children"  will 
be  employed  interchangeably. 

Successful  is  a  child  performing  satisfactorily  in 
school,  achieving  at  or  above  the  third  quartile  at  his 
grade  level  and  identified  by  school  authorities  as  a 
promising  student. 

Unsuccessful  is  a  child  performing  poorly  at  school, 
achieving  below  the  first  quartile  at  his  grade  level,  and 
identified  by  school  authorities  as  a  possibly  failing  stu- 
dent. 

Perceptual  orientation  refers  to  the  unique  and  rela- 
tively stable  organized  set  of  perceptions  which  an 
individual  has  about  himself,   other  people,  and  the  world 
around  him,   and  which  underlies  and  influences  all  of  his 
perceptions  and  behaviors.     The  expression  "perceptual 
orientation"  is  used  as  synonymous  with  perceptual 
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organization  and  perceptual  perspective,  also  encountered 
in  the  related  literature. 

Perceptual  dimension  is  here  defined  as  the  three  sets 
of  perceptions  into  which  the  perceptual  orientation  can  be 
organized:     perceptions  of  self,  perceptions  of  others,  and 
general  frame  of  reference.     This  expression  is  synonymous 
with  perceptual  category,  also  encountered  in  the  current 
literature. 

Perceptual  characteristics  are  the  identifiable  quali- 
ties in  which  perceptual  dimensions  can  be  expressed,  within 
a  continuum:     perceptions  of  self  as  able-unable,  identified- 
unidentified  with  others,   positive-negative;  perceptions  of 
others  as  able-unable,  dependable-undependable,  worthy- 
unworthy;  general  frame  of  reference  favoring  openness  to 
closedness,   freedom  to  control,   larger  to  smaller  goals,  in 
perceiving  and  interpreting  events  in  the  external  and 
internal  world. 

Perceptual  inference  is  a  research  technique  by  which 
a  person  can  be  trained  to  identify  the  perceptions  under- 
lying observed  behavior,  or  samples  of  behavior. 

Personal-social  characteristics  are  those  externally 
observable  factors  which  presumably  are  part  of  the  person's 
phenomenal  field  at  any  given  moment.     For  the  purposes  of 
this  study  the  variables  sex,   age,   grade,   I.Q.,  and  family 
size  have  been  selected  as  probably  relevant  personal-social 
characteristics. 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  objective  of  this  research  was  to  contribute  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  about  disadvantaged  children  by  investi- 
gating their  perceptual  orientation  characteristics.  The 
problem  for  this  study  was  not  one  of  identifying  environ- 
mental variables  associated  with  cases  of  school  success  in 
low  SES  students,   but  one  of  understanding  the  perceptual 
orientation  held  by  these  children,   as  compared  with  the 
orientation  held  by  their  unsuccessful  peers. 

In  developing  and  undertaking  this  research  study  three 
major  assumptions  are  made: 

1.  Success  in  school  tasks,  defined  mainly  as  a  satis- 
factory level  of  achievement  and  effective  personal 
functioning  in  the  opinion  of  school  authorities, 
is  a  measure  of  adequacy  in  personality  terms . 

2.  The  pattern  of  perceptual  orientation  which  charac- 
terizes the  adequate  personality  is  present  and  can 
be  detected  in  children  at  the  elementary  school 
level. 

3.  Perceptual  characteristics  in  children  can  be 
inferred  from  a  taped  sample  of  verbal  behavior, 
and  expressed  fairly  accurately  as  ratings  on  a 
scale . 

The  existing  research  indicates  that,   in  view  of  the 
debilitating  physical  and  social  conditions  of  disadvantaged 
environments,  children  from  low  SES  backgrounds  are  doomed 
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to  fail  in  school,  and  presumably  in  life.     Their  inferior 
performance  in  most  if  not  all  academic  endeavors  and  school 
work  in  general  is  fairly  well  documented  in  the  literature. 
The  observed  fact  that  a  good  number  of  them,  above  chance 
level,  manage  to  succeed  in  school  has  not  been  undertaken 
as  a  research  subject. 

Research  data  on  disadvantaged  students  also  seem  to 
indicate  that  their  perceptual  characteristics  run  contrary 
to  the  perceptual  orientation  of  the  adequate  personality: 
they  have  low  esteem,  negative  perceptions  of  self  and  low 
self-concept;   unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  perceptions  of 
others,  and  consequently  a  low  degree  of  identification  with 
them;  they  live  in  a  socially,  emotionally  and  physically 
impoverished  environment,  which  probably  limits  their  per- 
ceptual field  by  limiting  their  opportunity  to  experience 
and  perceive;   and  they  may  function  under  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence qualitatively  different,   in  its  critical  dimensions, 
from  the  general  frame  of  reference  held  by  the  other  groups 
in  the  society. 

Since  it  can  be  argued  that  the  disadvantaged  as  a 
group  present  perceptual  characteristics  opposite  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  adequate  personality,   it  is  hypothe- 
sized that  low  SES  children  who  are  successful  in  school 
will  have  perceptual  characteristics  in  the  direction 
of  the  orientation  held  by  the  adequate  personality,  while 
low  SES  children  failing  in  school  present  perceptual 
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characteristics  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
external  environment  where  both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
low  SES  children  live  is  the  same;   therefore,  theoretically, 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  two  groups  in 
their  observable  personal-social  characteristics,  age,  sex, 
grade,   I.Q.  and  family  size. 

It  then  follows  that  these  two  blocks  of  variables, 
perceptual  orientation  and  personal-social  characteristics, 
should  not  be  highly  intercorrelated .     Therefore,   the  fol- 
lowing hypotheses  were  investigated: 

HI  -  Successful  low  SES  children  perceive  themselves 
as  more  able,   identified  and  adequate  than  un- 
successful low  SES  children. 
H2  -  Successful  low  SES  children  perceive  others  as 

more  able,  dependable  and  worthy  than  unsuccess- 
ful low  SES  children. 
H3  -  Successful  low  SES  children  have  a  general  frame 
of  reference  favoring  more  openness,   freedom  and 
larger  goals  than  unsuccessful  low  SES  children. 
H4  -  There  is  no  difference  between  successful  and  un- 
successful low  SES  children  in  the  following 
observable  personal-social  characteristics:  sex, 
age,   grade,   I.Q.  and  family  size. 
H5  -  There  is  no  relationship  between  perceptual 

.  orientation,   expressed  as  perceptions  of  self, 
others  and  general  frame  of  reference,  and  the 
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observable  personal-social  characteristics  of 
age,  sex, grade,   I.Q.  and  family  size  for  low  SES 
children  both  succeeding  and  failing  in  school. 

Summary  and  Overview 

The  objective  of  the  present  study  was  to  investigate 
the  perceptual  orientation  of  low  SES  children,  comparing 
the  group  being  successful  in  school  with  those  failing  in 
school.     It  was  conceptualized  that  the  successful  children 
will  have  a  pattern  of  perceptual  orientation  similar  to 
the  adequate  personality  pattern,  while  the  unsuccessful 
will  have  a  perceptual  orientation  contrary  to  the  adequate 
personality,   as  is  indicated  by  the  existing  research  on 
disadvantaged  students. 

This  report  will  be  organized  in  five  chapters.  In 
the  second  chapter  a  review  of  related  literature,  with 
comments  and  conclusions,  will  be  presented.     In  the  third 
chapter  the  research  design  and  methodology  will  be  de- 
scribed    and  discussed.     In  the  fourth  chapter  the  results 
will  be  reported  and  analyzed,  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the 
conclusions  and  general  considerations  will  be  reported 
and  summarized.     At  the  end  there  will  be  appendices  con- 
taining illustrative  and  supplementary  material. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Studies  about  disadvantaged  children  have  been  under- 
taken in  considerable  number,  involving  the  most  diversified 
variables,  usually  carried  out  at  a  school  setting,  or  in 
some  way  related  to  school.     The  interest  in  the  disadvan- 
taged as  a  research  area  in  education  appears  to  be  aroused 
by  their  inability  as  a  group  to  perform  at  the  acceptable 
"average  level"  expected  by  the  teachers  and  school 
authorities;   thus,  about  half  of  the  literature  about  the 
disadvantaged  children  is  directed  toward  attempts  to  find 
reasons  for  the  low  SES  students'   inferior  work  in  school, 
and  the  other  half  are  suggestions  and  recommendations  on 
what  to  do  to  improve  their  performance.     The  disadvantaged 
child  who  is  doing  his  school  work  at  or  above  average  level 
has  not  stirred  much  attention.     Although  the  idea  of 
"disadvantaged  gifted"  exists,   it  is  mostly  a  concept,  a 
probability,  and  a  preoccupation,   rather  than  a  research- 
based  approach  to  an  existing  condition. 

The  present  study  asked  specifically  the  question: 
"What  kind  of  disadvantaged  children  do  succeed  in  school?" 
and  it  was  proposed  to  study  them  as  a  group  in  comparison 
with  the  ones  who  do  not  succeed. 
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The  reviewed  literature  includes  conceptual  and 
research  studies  and  is  organized  under  the  following 
sections:     a)  The  Disadvantaged  Child,  b)   Self  Perceptions 
of  Disadvantaged  Children,  c)   Perceptions  of  Others  in  the 
Disadvantaged,  d)   Perceptual  Frame  of  Reference,  e)  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics,   f)   The  School  and  the  Disadvantaged, 
g)   The  Successful  Disadvantaged,  h)   Research  Studies  with 
Brazilian  Children,   and  i)   Summary  of  Related  Research. 

The  Disadvantaged  Child 

In  examining  the  situation  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  school,   the  most  consistent  findings  relate  to  their 
lower  level  of  performance  as  compared  with  the  other 
groups  of  students  in  practically  every  aspect  or  index: 
I.Q.  measures,   academic  achievement,  grades,  reading,  lan- 
guage, physical  and  psychological  health   (Taba,   1972)  .  The 
factors  considered  as  explaining  and  possibly  causing  these 
qualitative  and  quantitative  differences  between  the  per- 
formance of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  performance  of  other 
children  are  invariably  connected  to  or  rooted  in  the 
quality  of  their  living  environment:     namely,   its  economical, 
social  and  cultural  impoverishment   (Goldberg,  1967; 
Tannenbaum,   1967;   Havighurst  and  Moorefield,  1967; 
Havighurst,   1966;   Deutsch,   1967) . 

Ausubel   (1966)   discusses  the  effects  of  cultural  de- 
privation on  intellectual  development,  basing  his  argument 
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on  language  development  and  Piagetian  concepts  of  concrete 
versus  formal,   abstract  thinking,  concluding  that  the 
damage  is,   at  least  partially,   irreversible  and  all  that 
can  be  done  for  these  individuals  in  school  is  an  attempt 
to  ameliorate  their  functioning  through  special  instruc- 
tional materials.     Hunt   (1969)   sees  incompetence  as  the  main 
problem  of  the  socially  disadvantaged  and  discusses  how  it 
is  fostered  by  the  impoverished  environment;   in  his  point  of 
view  school  has  to  work,  especially  with  the  very  young 
children,  toward  preventing  incompetence.     The  task  of 
school  in  compensating  for  environmental  deficiencies  is 
also  found  in  Deutsch   (1967) ,  Passow   (1967) ,  Usdan  and 
Bertolaet   (1966) ,  and  Black   (1968) . 

Studies  focusing  on  describing  the  disadvantaged 
children  list  as  their  characteristics  the  following: 

-Poor  health  and  malnutrition,  often  subject  to  colds, 

obesity  and  other  kinds  of  physical  illnesses. 
-Language  deficiencies,  poor  vocabulary,  poor  verbal 
expression  in  every  aspect,  difficulty  in  handling 
communication  at  any  level  of  abstraction. 
-Sensory  perceptual  deficiencies,   inability  to  perceive 
and  control  attention  in  the  preferred  academic  ways, 
visual  rather  than  audio  preference ,  concrete  rather 
than  symbolic  orientation,  inductive  rather  than 
deductive  thinking  processes. 
-Motorial  and  concrete  e:xpression,  rather  than  verbal 
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and  symbolic,  concrete  concept  formation,  content 
rather  than  form  centered,   spatial  rather  than 
temporal  preference,  concreteness  and  lack  of  flexi- 
bility in  learning  sets. 
-Orientation  to  short-term  goals  and  gratifications, 
utilitarian  attitudes  toward  knowledge,  problem 
centered  rather  than  concept  centered,   immediate  rather 
than  mediate  motivations  and  needs. 
-Low  self  image  and  low  aspirations,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  school  work  and  academic  performance,  apathy 
and  detachment  from  school  goals,  lack  of  readiness, 
attention  and  concentration  on  academic  work, 
-Inadequate  adult  models,   lack  of  social  and  intellec- 
tual stimulation,   low  quality  of  human  interactions. 
-Externally  oriented  rather  than  introspective,   lack  of 
faith  on  ability  to  control  and  influence  own  destiny. 
(Frost  and  Hawkes ,  19  70  ;  Eisenberg,   1967;   Passow  and 
Eliott,  1967;   Havighurst,   1967,   1966;  Usdan  and  Bertolaet, 
1966;  Ausubel,   1966;   Black,   1968;   Riessman,   1962)  . 
Reaction  to  the  consistent  description  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  derogatory  terms  and  labels — even  "disadvantaged" 
implying  an  inferior  position  to  the  persumably  "advantaged" 
group — is  the  idea  that  low  SES  individuals  are  unduly 
judged  and  evaluated  by  middle  class  persons  and  on  middle 
class  values  and  standards,  thus  spotlighting  and  overplay- 
ing the  alleged  "weaknesses"  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
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ignoring  and  underplaying  their  many  strengths  and  positive 
characteristics   (McCreary,   1966;  Mackler  and  Giddings,  1965; 
Riessman,   1962) .     Riessman  in  "The  Culturally  Deprived  Child" 
(1962)   appears  to  be  the  first  author  to  openly  take  the 
position  that  those  differences  pointed  out  as  cause  of 
failure  in  school  may  not  be,  in  fact,  negatively  influenc- 
ing the  learning  process.     Mackler  and  Giddings   (1965)  call 
attention  to  how  little  is  really  known  about  the  academic 
success  of  disadvantaged  students  and  the  need  for  the 
school  to  locate  and  identify  this  undetected  pool  of  tal- 
ent:    "What  is  lacking  is  a  means  for  schools  to  help  these 
youngsters  to  alter  their  views  of  the  situation,  to  rid 
themselves  of  hopelessness,  and  to  dedicate  themselves  anew 
to  the  possibility  of  altering  their  circumstances"  (Mackler 
and  Giddings,   1965,  p.  613). 

McCreary   (1966)    lists  positive  characteristics  of  dis- 
advantaged children  which,   in  his  opinion,  may  influence  the 
educational  process:     practical  knowledge,  more  experience 
with  life,   strong  in-group  feelings,   self-reliance  and 
autonomy,  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education, 
although  not  necessarily  of  school  work.     However,  he  offers 
no  empirical  support  for  his  ideas.     In  fact,   traits  such  as 
self-reliance  and  autonomy  seem  to  be  present  less  in  lower 
than  in  upper  class  students. 

Gezi   (1969)   studying  thie  relationship  between  creativ- 
ity and  social  class  using  the  Torrance  Test  of  Creative 
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Thinking  found  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  lower  class 
children  score  higher  than  middle  class  children  on  all 
aspects  of  creativity.     He  suggests  as  an  explanation  that 
middle  class  children  live  within  a  more  highly  structured 
environment  than  lower  class  children,  who  then  have  more 
opportunity  to  develop  creativity. 

Therefore,  after  examining  the  stated  positions,  the 
■evidence  suggests  that  the  majority  of  low  SES  or  dis- 
advantaged students  of  all  ages  and  school  grades  display  an 
inferior  level  of  performance  as  compared  with  other  socio- 
economic groups,  and  that  it  may  be  related  to  environmental 
factors   (Deutsch,  Katz  and  Jensen,   1968;  Webster,  1966; 
Coleman,   1966;   Gordon,  Curran  and  Avila,   1966).  However, 
the  number  of  cases  who  succeed  under  the  same  observable 
conditions  is  far  above  chance  level    (Mackler  and  Giddings, 
1965) ,  and  this  fact  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained 
or  empirically  investigated. 

Rainwater   (1970)    suggests  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
avoidance  in  dealing  directly  with  lower  class  individuals 
except  on  general  levels.     He  states  that  the  poor  make  the 
not-poor  uncomfortable  because  if  their  "failure"  is  not 
their  fault  the  others'   "success"  is  not  their  merit  either. 

Self  Perceptions  of  Disadvantaged  Children 


The 
probably 


self-concept  is  a  psychological  construct  which 

has  generated  more  research  than  any  other  construct 
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developed  in  the  last  two  decades.     However,   the  data  being 
accumulated  are  far  from  giving  a  clear  indication  of  trends, 
or  even  a  fair  description  of  what  constitutes  "self -concept. " 
The  "self-concept"   is,   in  Combs,  Richards  and  Richards' 
(1976)   definition,   a  complex  organization  of  "a  large  number 
of  more  or  less  discrete  perceptions  of  self  v/hich  the 
individual  regards  as  characteristic  of  his  being"    (p.   159) . 
One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  studying  self-concept 
is  the  problem  of  measurement.     The  first  crucial  differen- 
tiation to  be  faced  is  in  regard  to  self-report  and  self- 
concept.     Combs  and  Soper   (19  57)   presented  and  documented 
the  theoretical  point  that  self-report  is  not  synonymous 
with  self-concept  since  self-report  is  a  behavior  consciously 
emitted  and  subject  to  all  physical,   intellectual,  social 
and  emotional  factors  which  influence  behavior,   and  self- 
concept  is  an  organization  of  perceptions  functioning  at 
different  degrees  of  awareness  and  influencing  all  behavior 
including  self -reports .     This  is  not  to  say  that  all  data 
collected  with  self-reports  are  useless  but  to  emphasize 
their  "behavior"  rather  than  "perception"  nature.  It 
suggests  that  one  exercise  caution  in  interpreting  and 
generalizing  from  these  research  results.     Empirical  evi- 
dence on  the  lack  of  relationship  between  self-report  and 
self-concept,   inferred  from  different  sources  of  behavior, 
is  continuously  accumulating   (Combs  and  Soper,   1957;  Combs, 
Soper  and  Courson,   1963;   Parker,    1964;   Graves,  1972). 
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However,  the  preference  for  a  research  instrument  to  assess 
self-concept  still  seems  to  favor  self -reports ,  probably 
because  they  are  more  readily  quantifiable.  Nevertheless, 
even  when  there  is  willingness  to  accept  self-report  studies 
as  valid  indications  of  self -concept  characteristics,  the 
variety  and  diversity  of  approaches  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  establish  any  kind  of  meaningful  comparison.  This 
point  is  well  made  in  Brookover ' s   (1967)  comment: 

.    .    .  often  the  term   ' self -concept '   in  the 
title  of  the  scale  or  the  study  is  the  only 
identifying  feature  which  might  lead  one 
to  think  of  the  study  as  a  self-concept 
study.     In  such  cases,  were  the  title 
absent,   it  could  be  reasonably  argued  that 
conformity,  ambition,  adjustment,  physical 
ability,   physical  appearance  or  social 
virtues  were  the  subject  of  investigation. 

(p.  19) 

The  studies  to  be  reviewed  in  this  section  are,  almost 
in  totality,   self-report  studies  using  different  scales  of 
measurement.     Reviews  have  indicated  the  data  on  self 
perceptions  of  disadvantaged  children  to  be  inconclusive 
(Hawk,   1967)    since  the  current  literature  reports  conflict- 
ing data:     low  and  negative  self  concepts  for  low  SES  groups, 
no  difference  between  them  and  others,  or  higher  self 
concepts  for  the  disadvantaged.     Even  these  qualifications 
of  self-concept  as  low,  high,  positive,   negative,  are 
criticized  as  implying  evaluations  of  outsiders  not  neces- 
sarily held  by  the  individufil   (Jensen,   1972)  .     In  studying 
delinquents  he  found  evidence  that  the  relevance  of  the 
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infraction  is  a  key  factor  affecting  self  perception,  and 
it  is  shaped  by  the  socio-cultural  context  in  which  it 
occurs. 

Studies  evidencing  lower  self  concepts,   lower  self- 
esteem  and  negative  perceptions  of  self  for  lower  SES 
children  as  compared  with  middle  or  upper  class  groups 
include  Collazo   (1977)    in  sixth  grade  Puerto  Rican  students; 
Branch   (1974)    in  disruptive  middle  schoolers;  Olsen  (1974) 
in  rural  disadvantaged,  reporting  lower  self  perceptions 
than  their  urban  counterparts;   Owen   (19  72)    in  elementary 
school  pupils;   Egbert,  Ballif  and  Hendrix   (1968)    in  kinder- 
garteners; Munro  and  Oles   (19  7  5)    in  blacks,  Mexican-American 
and  white  disadvantaged  youths;  Linton   (1972)    in  Anglo  and 
Mexican-American  sixth  graders;   Brown     (1966)    in  four-year- 
old  black  and  white  children;   and  Samuels   (1973)    in  black 
and  white  kindergarteners,     A  few  studies  have  their  results 
somewhat  confounded  by  ethnic  group  considerations  reporting 
low  self -concept  for  minority  groups,   such  as  Long  and 
Henderson   (1968)   who  report  lower  self-esteem  for  black 
disadvantaged  than  white  advantaged  school  beginners;  Zirkel 
and  Moses   (1971)    for  Puerto  Ricans ;  Wash   (1973)    for  ten-  and 
eleven-year-old  disadvantaged  blacks  in  segregated  schools; 
Gibby  and  Gabler   (1967)   reporting  higher  discrepancies  between 
self  ratings  of  intelligence  and  actual  I.Q.  scores  for 
black  than  white  childr  en;  and  Gillmann    (1971)  who  found  lower 
self-concept  for  disadvantaged  Spanish  surnamed  migrant 
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students  than  disadvantaged  whites,  but  higher  than  dis- 
advantaged blacks . 

Research  studies  indicating  no  difference  between 
disadvantaged  children  and  other  groups  include  Coopersmith 
(1967)   who  found  a  low  but  nonsignificant  relationship  be- 
tween self-esteem  and  social  class;  Harris  and  Braun  (1971) 
who  report  no  difference  in  self-esteem  related  to  social 
class;  DeBlassie  and  Healy     (1970)   who  found  no  difference 
in  self-concept  across  ethnic,   sex  and  socio-economic  groups 
and  Hatch   (1971)   who  also  found  no  difference  in  self- 
concept  for  slow  learners  of  middle  and  low  SES .     No  dif- 
ference in  self  perceptions  is  also  reported  in  studies 
dealing  specifically  with  ethnic,  rather  than  socio-economic 
group  membership,   such  as  Muller  and  Leonetti    (1974)  who 
found  no  difference  between  Anglos'   and  Chicanos '  self- 
concept  at  the  primary  levels  but  a  trend  for  the  Chicanos 
to  improve  their  self-image  from  kindergarten  to  fourth 
grade;  Carter   (1968)   who  reports  no  difference  for  Chicanos 
and  Anglos  in  their  self -reports ,   although  teachers  and 
school  administrators  rate  the  Chicanos  lower  than  the  stu- 
dents rated  themselves;  Pruneda   (197  3)   who  found  no  dif- 
ference between  self-concept  and  degree  of  acculturation  for 
Mexican-American  students;   Zirkel   (1971)   who  found  no  dif- 
ference between  black  and  white  Americans,  but  who  found 
that  Puerto  Ricans  had  self  concepts  significantly  lower 
than  both;  Hodgins  and  Stakenas   (1969)   who  report  no 
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difference  in  the  self  concepts  of  black  and  white  high 
school  students  when  social  status  is  controlled;  Maldonado 

(1972)  who  also  found  no  difference  in  self-concept  related 
to  skin  color  for  Mexican-Americans  in  the  same  SES  group; 
and  Valenzuela   (1971)   who  found  no  relationship  between  self- 
concept,  intelligence,   socio-economic  status  and  school 
achievement  for  Spanish-American  children. 

After  reviewing  the  research  results  on  self-concept  in 
relation  to  ethnic  group  membership  Zirkel   (1971)  concludes 
that  ethnic  membership  can  either  enhance  or  depress  the 
self-concept  of  disadvantaged  children  depending  upon  whether 
or  not  it  is  perceived  as  a  source  of  pride,  and  Samuels 

(1973)  reports  evidence  that  social  class  is  a  more  potent 
factor  than  ethnic  group  or  race  in  the  determination  of 
self-concept. 

In  recent  years  some  studies  are  reporting  evidence  of 
higher  self  concepts  for  low  SES  students,  which  further 
complicates  the  picture.     Scares  and  Scares   (1969)  ,  using 
a  bi-polar  semantic  self-rating  scale,   found  higher  self 
concepts  for  disadvantaged  as  compared  to  advantaged 
children.     Long   (1969)   criticizes  those  findings  as  result- 
ing from  a  "response  set"  tendency  to  use  extreme  numbers 
in  a  rating  scale;  however,  Trowbridge   (1972)   also. reports 
higher  self-esteem  for  low  SES  black  children  measure  by 
Coopersmith ' s  scale  at  all  levels  of  I.Q.  and  achievement, 
and  Morse  and  Piers   (1973)   elso  found  higher  self-concept 
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for  black  disadvantaged  boys  as  compared  with  the  white 
sample . 

It  may  be  possible  that  these  results  reflect  group 
membership  pride  rather  than  low  socio-economic  influences 
and  that  this  pride  appears  to  be  increasing  for  black 
children. 

Perceptions  of  Others 

In  all  psychological  orientations  it  is  emphasized  how 
important  other  persons  are  in  the  life  of  every  individual, 
be  they  deliverers  of  reinforcement,  representatives  of 
social  forces,  or  significant  others.     Erikson,  for  instance, 
argues  that  perceptions  of  others  in  the  first  year  of  life 
are  forever  connected  with  the  person's  own  feelings  of 
trust.     By  the  way  one's  needs  are  satisfied  or  frustrated, 
others  are  perceived  as  trustworthy  or  not,   and  from  these 
early  perceptions  develops  a  sense  of  "trust"  or  "mistrust" 
which,  purportedly,  follows  the  person  through  his  entire 
life   (Erikson,   1968).     Harris   (1975)   also  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  others  in  the  formation  of  one's  own  image  but  from 
a  different  angle:     in  the  beginning  of  life  others  are 
seen  invariably  as  O.K.,  while  the  infant  is  not  O.K.  In 
due  time  these  perceptions  tend  to  be  modified.  The 
humanistic  psychologists  see  others  as  important  elements 
in  the  person's  life  in  their  own  right,   performing  dif- 
ferent functions  and  playing  different  roles  within  each 
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other's  phenomenal  field.     Combs   (1962,   1976)   cites  identi- 
fication with  others  as  a  perceptual  characteristic  of  the 
adequate  personality.     The  same  concept  is  found  in  Rogers 
(1951,   1971),   Kelley   (1971),  andMaslow   (1968,   1972,  1976). 

However,  actual  research  data  on  how  others  are  per- 
ceived by  the  disadvantaged  children  or  any  other  children 
is  surprisingly  scarce.     There  are  studies  reporting  how  the 
child  sees  others  perceiving  him,   but  it  still  is  a  form  of 
self-image,   the  reflected  self-concept.       There  is  evidence 
of  relationships  between  expressed  self -acceptance  and 
acceptance  of  others  in  college  students,  prisoners,  coun- 
selees  and  stutterers  receiving  counseling   (Berger,   1952) . 
Ziller   (1973)   presents  evidence  of  "other  orientation"  for 
black  children  and  juvenile  delinquents;   and  Koocher  (1974), 
studying  children  from  age  six  to  fifteen  using  a  self- 
other  rating  scale,  had  inconclusive  results  with  an  almost 
equal  number  of  children  in  all  age  groups  rating  others 
better  or  worse  than  themselves.     Studies  dealing  with 
children's  perceptions  of  their  parents  are  reviewed  by 
Heaps   (1970)   who  cautions  against  generalizing  from  percep- 
tions of  one  parent,   usually  the  mother,  to  both  parents. 
He  found  that  fifth  grade  children  perceive  their  parents 
different  according  to  sex:     girls  show  positive  relation- 
ships between  perception  of  mothers '  and  fathers '  charac- 
teristics, but  boys  perceive  each  parent  independently. 

The  subject  of  anomie,   that  is,  the  feeling  of  being 
apart  from  others,  has  been  investigated  in  relation  to 
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social  class  by  Killian  and  Grigg   (1963)  .     Their  findings 
suggest  that  position  in  the  social  structure  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  degree  of  anomie  than  place  of  resi- 
dence,  but  urban  residence  and  low  social  status  have  an 
additive  effect;   however,   for  blacks  of  low  socio-economic 
status,  anomie  is  high  for  both  small  town  and  urban  resi- 
dents. 

Perceptual  Frame  of  Reference 

Under  the  heading  "frame  of  reference"  comes  all  the 
evidence  about  how  a  person  takes  in  events  and  information 
from  the  environment  in  his  own  private,  personal  way. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  exists  for  each  person  as 
his  own  point  of  reference  from  which  the  world  is  seen, 
perceived  and  evaluated. 

Werner  and  Wapner   (19  52)   demonstrated  experimentally 
that  sensory  perception  is  not  an  objective,  physiological 
process  but  a  complex  psychological  relationship  between  the 
organism  and  the  stimulus.     Asch   (1960,   1971)   directed  his 
studies  to  the  process  of  "association"  concluding  that  it 
is  not  a  binding  of  two  stimuli  together  by  contiguity,  but 
rather  a  perception  of  the  "relatedness "  between  them. 
Deutsch   (1968)   discusses  the  differential  impact  the  same 
stimulus  has  on  various  individuals  and  analyzes  it  in  terms 
of  "personality  factors,"   "experience"  and  "environmental 
variables."     The  recognition  that  perception  is  experienced 
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in  different  ways  by  different  persons  even  when  the  ex- 
ternal stimuli  are  easily  identified  led  psychologists  to 
explore  in  all  directions  the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
physical  and  psychological  factors  affect  perception.  Such 
research  provided  support  for  the  influence  of  body  image 
upon  perception  of  unstructured  stimuli   (Van  de  Mark  and 
Neuringer,   1969);   for  the  concept  that  perceptual  function- 
ing undergoes  a  degree  of  hierarchical  integration  with 
increasing  age   (Thorpe  and  Swartz ,   1966);  that  cultural 
factors  may  affect  differently  the  perception  of  a  figure 
from  ground   (Broota  and  Ganguli,   1975);   and  the  influence  of 
need  intensity   (Levine,  Chein  and  Murphy,   1942)   and  social 
pressure   (Asch,   1960)   upon  perception  and  distortion  of 
sensory  stimuli.     Considering  the  variables  influencing  per- 
ception in  its  broad  meaning.  Combs   (1974)   comments  that 
factors  such  as  the  physical  organism,   time,  opportunity  and 
perhaps  need,  have  been  traditionally  investigated  indicat- 
ing the  existence  of  an  individual  frame  of  reference  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  process  of  perceiving.  However, 
there  are  other  factors  and  variables  which  the  researchers 
have  only  begun  to  investigate  and  which  may  be  even  more 
potent  in  determining  organization  and  perception  of  stimuli, 
such  as  the  self-concept,  personal  goals  and  values,  and  the 
total  organization  of  the  perceptual  field.     Directly  related 
to  low  SES  children  there  is  evidence  that  they  prefer 
immediate,  though  smaller,   to  larger  but  later  reward 
(Mischel,  1961).. 
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Intelligence  tests,   although  aiming  at  measuring 
specific  mental  processes,  appear  to  be  largely  dealing  with 
this  global  frame  of  reference  which  underlies  intellectual 
functioning.     For  instance,   factorial  analysis  of  the  WISC, 
geared  to  isolate  the  intended  factors  of  verbal  compre- 
hension, performance,   and  freedom  from  distractability , 
consistently  have  the  largest  load  on  a  factor  G,   or  total 
I.Q.,  which  together  with  error  accounts  for  about  half  of 
the  variance   (Cohen,   19  59;  Coates  and  Bromberg ,   1973;  Conger 
and  Conger,   1975) .     Factor  analysis  of  the  Frostig  test 
also  shows  the  highest  load  on  a  factor  "roughly  correspond- 
ent to  I.Q."    (Smith  and  Marx,   1972).     These  findings  lend 
support  to  Combs'   argument  that  intelligence  is  a  direct 
function  of  one's  perceptual  field,  and  intelligence  tests 
are,   in  fact,   samplings  of  a  perceptual  field  content 
(unfortunately,  perhaps,   the  test  maker's  field)   thus  the 
richer,  wider  and  more  varied  the  field  the  greater  the 
chance  for  a  higher  intelligence  score   (Combs,   1952) . 

The  idea  that  disadvantaged  persons  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  organizing  and  experiencing  events  in  their  lives 
comes  across  through  the  concept  of  a  "culture  of  poverty." 
Such  a  culture  would  be  characterized  by  large  families 
living  together  in  small  quarters,   intense  participation  of 
children  in  adult  affairs,  a  priority  scale  favoring 
immediate  pleasure  rather  than  long-term  plans,  adult  self- 
indulgence  and  adult  centert}d  life.     At  the  same  time  such 
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a  culture  would  provide  warmth  and  love  for  all  children, 
especially  at  early  ages,  and  routine  care  for  them  without 
much  anxiety  over  their  development   (Gordon,   1975)  .  This 
culture  of  poverty  would  also  include  a  general  feeling  of 
helplessness,  of  being  controlled  by  external  factors  such 
as  luck,  chance,   fate   (Coleman,   1966)   and  acceptance  of  such 
a  situation  as  fairly  unchangeable.     These  attitudes  and 
behaviors  would  be,   in  time,   passed  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion  (Harrington,   1962) . 

Certainly  the  described  conditions  and  behaviors  can, 
theoretically,  be  verified.     Nevertheless,  even  if  the 
concept  of  a  "culture  of  poverty"  might  be  useful  as  a 
description  of  poverty  it  has  never  properly  worked  as  an 
explanation  for  it.     Rainwater   (1970,   1966)   has  dealt  with 
this  question  of  culture  and  cultural  values  and  found  the 
same  general  goals  and  values  in  all  layers  of  society;  but 
as  the  low  social  groups  are  unable  to  achieve  most  of  them 
given  the  economical  restraints,   they  have  learned  to  accept 
this  impossibility.     However,  they  have  not  developed  and 
adopted  a  new  set  of  cultural  values.     Their  limited  goals 
and  narrow  range  of  behaviors  are  probably  consequences  of 
their  impoverished  conditions  rather  than  a  different  value 
system  (Rainwater,   1970).     In  terms  of  vocational  aspira- 
tions,  low  SES  youngsters  who  show  an  orientation  toward 
middle  class  reference  groups  obtained  higher  vocational 
maturity  scores  than  those  who  subscribed  to  a  reference 
traditionally  associated  with  lower  class   (Smith,   1976) . 
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In  summary,  there  appear  to  be  visible  differences 
between  the  way  lower  classes  and  other  classes  of  individ- 
uals live  within  the  society;  however,  whether  these  dif- 
ferences can  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  a  qualita- 
tively difference  frame  of  reference  in  perceiving  and 
organizing  life  for  the  low  SES  groups  such  as  a  "culture  of 
poverty"  has  not  been  satisfactorily  substantiated  (Leacock, 
1971).     It  may  be,  however,  that  this  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness incorporated  in  the  individual's  personal  frame  of 
reference  constitutes  a  powerful  influence  upon  how  events 
in  life  are  examined,   perceived  and  responded  to,  how  objec- 
tives and  goals  are  determined,   and  how  behavior  is  directed 
and  organized. 

Personal-Social  Characteristics 

This  section  refers  to  those  factors  of  the  perceptual 
field  which  are  part  of  the  observable  environment  and  which 
can  be  externally  evaluated  with  a  good  probability  of 
accuracy,  such  as  age,  sex,  family,  and  school  characteris- 
tics.    Most  of  the  existing  research  deals  with  these 
variables,   often  examining  the  relationships  among  them  or 
between  some  of  them  and  some  measure  of  personality. 
Certainly  this  does  not  apply  only  to  disadvantaged  children 
since  the  idea  of  finding  lawful  organization  of  internal 
phenomena  starting  from  or  relating  to  some  observable 
aspect  of  the  external  environment  is  the  basis  of  all 
psychological  research. 
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Concerning  age  and  perceptual  orientation,  Koocher 
(1974)   found  a  relationship  between  cognitive  development  in 
three  age  groups  from  six  to  fifteen  and  a  measure  of  "self- 
ideal"  but  no  difference  in  the  actual  self-reports  or  be- 
tween sexes.     He  concluded  that  cognitive  development  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  concept  formation  of  an  ideal  self. 
Thorpe  and  Swartz   (1966)   also  found  evidence  of  a  hierarchi- 
cal integration  of  perceptual  functioning  with  increasing 
age;   Beglis  reports  older  children  to  be  more  self- 
descriptive  than  younger  ones   (Beglis  and  Sheik,   1974),  and 
Yeats   (1967)    found  evidence  of  age  as  a  factor  influencing 
self -concept . 

The  role  of  sex  appears  to  be  of  considerable  influence 
upon  perceptions  of  self  and  others,  but  the  existing  data 
have  not,  as  yet,   yielded  conclusive  facts  about  the  direc- 
tion of  this  influence.     Identification  of  the  sexes  is 
present  as  early  as  twenty-four  months  of  age  and  certainty 
about  one's  own  and  other's  sex  is  present  at  thirty-six 
months  of  age   (Thompson,   1965) .     Head  Start  black  children 
were  found  to  respond  more  to  toys  of  their  own  sex,  and 
boys  gave  significantly  more  responses  than  girls  (Lawrence, 
1968);  black  disadvantaged  girls  are  reported  to  have  lower 
self  concepts  than  boys   (Carpenter  and  Burse,   1969)   and  to 
perceive  their  teachers'   feelings  more  favorably  than  boys 
(Davidson  and  Lang,   1960) . 

Sensory  functioning  ha.s  been  historically  connected 
with  studies  of  intelligenci;  mainly  at  the  early  stages  to 
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the  extent  that  tests  purporting  to  measure  intellectual 
functioning  in  infancy  are,   in  essence,   evaluations  of 
visual  and  audio-sensorial  perception  and  organization. 
Some  studies  also  deal  with  sensorial  perception  connected 
with  school  performance.     Solan   (1968)   calls  attention  to 
the  shift  from  tactile  to  auditory  to  visual  perception 
which  happens  from  infancy  to  childhood.     He  points  to  the 
need  for  the  school  to  determine  the  child's  sensory  develop- 
ment in  order  to  properly  respond  to  his  academic  needs  and 
to  foster  the  development  of  a  positive  self-image.  Krippner 
(1968),   in  Canada,   found  poor  visual-perceptual  skills  to  be 
the  most  common  cause  for  reading  disability  and  recommends 
visual  training  to  improve  reading.     Rogow   (1975)  reviews 
studies  on  perceptual  organization  of  blind  children  con- 
cluding that  although  they  base  their  perceptions  on  tactual 
and  auditory  information  rather  than  visual,  they  appear  to 
develop  at  the  same  rate  as  sighted  children.  However, 
Colin   (1972),  in  France,   reports  qualitative  and  quantitative 
differences  in  performance  of  visual  tasks  in  deaf  preschool 
children  as  compared  with  hearing  children  of  the  same 
mental  level. 

In  Switzerland  Affolter   (1972)    investigated  the  develop- 
ment of  visual  and  auditory  perception  in  hearing  and  deaf 
children,  age  four  to  ten,   finding  significant  differences 
relating  to  age,  deprived  versus  nondeprived  sensorial  con- 
dition,  and  qualities  of  the  stimuli.     His  results  suggest 
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that  perceptual  performance  is  dependent  upon  three  factors: 
1.     a  scheme  of  perceptual  organization  developed  on  basis 
of  past  experience;   2.     a  capacity  of  the  sensory  apparatus 
or  channel;  and  3.     redundancy  inherent  in  the  stimuli  with 
perceptual  success  approximating  the  product  of  these  three 
factors. 

The  relationship  of  nutritional  states,  performance 
I.Q.  and  self -concept  in  preschoolers  was  studied  by  Green 
(1971)   who  found  significant  differences  in  relation  to 
achievement,  but  not  to  self -concept  and  performance  I.Q. 

Family  has  also  been  the  focus  of  much  research  due  to 
its  recognized  importance  in  the  child's  development:  the 
period  between  six  months  and  six  years  of  age  was  identified 
as  the  time  span  during  which  the  child  is  most  influenced 
by  the  family  social  class   (Havighurst,   1971) .     Lower  class 
families  are  consistently  found  to  be  larger  than  middle  or 
upper  classes    (Rainwater,   1966,   1970),  a  fact  which  some 
researchers  seem  to  connect  with  lower  self  concepts  for 
the  children   (Samuels,   1973) ;  however,   there  is  evidence  of 
no  direct  linear  relationship  between  mother's  and  child's 
self-concept   (Jaffee,   1972)   and  of  little  identification 
with  the  father   (Long  and  Henderson,  1968).     The  effects  of 
self-concept,   achievement  motivation,  values  and  aspirations 
on  school  achievement  were  investigated  by  Evans  and 
Anderson   (19  7  3)   comparing  Mexican-American  and  Anglo- 
American  families.     They  found  that  Mexican- American  students, 
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regardless  of  the  amount  of  English  spoken  in  the  home,  had 
lower  self  concepts  of  academic  ability,   less  democratic 
training,  more  fatalistic  present  time  orientation,  and 
higher  striving,  but  lower  educational  aspirations  than 
their  Anglo-American  peers;   education  was  stressed  in  their 
homes  and  their  parents  encouraged  them  to  do  well  in  school. 
Atlas   (1973)   also  studied  influences  of  child-rearing 
practices  on  self-concept  and  vocational  behavior  of  school 
age  children  finding  significant  differences  favoring  middle 
class  practices;   however,  Takacs  (1973)    found  no  difference 
between  self-concept  and  the  social  status  of  the  head  of 
household  for  tenth  grade  male  students. 

In  summary,   studies  on  the  Personal-Social  Characteris- 
tics, although  not  always  dealing  with  disadvantaged  children, 
indicate  that  age  may  relate  to  perceptions,  especially  to 
some  aspects  of  self -concept ;  that  sex  appears  to  influence 
perceptual  orientation,  but  there  are  no  conclusive  results; 
and  that  the  relationships  between  family  and  perceptual 
factors  are  complex,   although  here  also  no  clear  pattern  can 
be  drawn.     On  the  other  hand,   there  seems  to  be  a  definite 
relationship  between  sensorial  aparatus  and  intellectual 
functioning. 

The  School  and  the  Disadvantaged 

For  most  disadvantaged  children  school  is  their  first 
contact  with  the  social  worjd,   including  the  variety  of 
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requirements  which  society  makes  upon  individuals.     It  is 
also  the  first  time  they  enter  into  close  interrelationships 
with  persons  from  other  social  environments,  both  adult  and 
children,   and  are  exposed  to  the  reality  of  the  existing 
differences  among  them.     Perhaps  most  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  faced  with  the  enormous  demand  to  perform 
school  tasks  that  are  generally  foreign  to  their  lives  and 
their  needs.     There  is  a  body  of  research  data  which  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  school  tasks  one 
of  the  key  factors  is  the  perception  of  one's  self  as  able 
to  succeed  in  such  tasks.     Purkey   (1970)   has  reviewed  an 
extensive  research  literature  indicating  relationships  be- 
tween self-concept  and  achievement  in  school.  Another 
recent  view   (Leviton,   19  75)   shows  constant  although  moderate 
correlations  between  self-concept  and  school  achievement  and 
cites  evidence  that  self-concept  may  be  antecedent  to 
achievement.     Lamy   (196  5)   argues  the  same  point  in  relation 
to  reading.     Her  study  with  early  primary  children  shows 
that  the  self-concept  and  the  perceptions  a  child  has  of 
himself  in  relation  to  his  world  are  the  best  predictors  of 
future  reading  ability,   leading  her  to  conclude  that  self 
perceptions  are  not  only  related  to  reading  achievement  but, 
in  effect,  may  be  one  of  its  causal  factors.     Goodman  (1971), 
controlling  for  sex  and  socio-economic  level,   found  a  strong 
relationship  between  self-concept  as  measured  by  the 
Davidson  and  Lang  Self  Concept  Scale  and  achievement  across 
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all  groups  of  seventh  graders.     Brookover,  Thomas  and  . 
Paterson     (1964)   report  significant  positive  correlation 
between  self-concept  and  school  performance  for  seventh 
graders  which  held  when  the  I.Q.  was  controlled.     In  a  later 
study   (Brookover,  Erickson  and  Joiner,   1967)    it  was  suggested 
that  the  self-concept  of  academic  ability  is  more  highly 
correlated  with  school  achievement  than  general  self-esteem. 
Thus,   it  can  be  concluded  that  the  relationship  between 
perception  of  self  as  able--especial ly  able  for  doing  school 
work — and  success  in  school  tasks  has  been  empirically 
supported. 

The  next  question  is  how  disadvantaged  children  per- 
ceive themselves  in  school.     Research  looking  at  this  aspect 
indicates  a  trend  for  them  to  perceive  themselves  as  less 
and  less  adequate  as  the  school  years  increase.     Marks  (1972) 
studying  kindergarteners  of  various  socio-economic  levels, 
found  no  relationship  between  self-concept  and  classroom 
behavior  but  significant  difference  between  socio-economic 
level  and  classroom  behavior.     Carpenter  and  Busse  (1969) 
report  first  grade  low  SES  children  to  have  a  more  positive 
self-concept  than  fifth  graders;  Kerensky   (19  66)  demon- 
strated that  achievement  is  slightly  poor  for  low  SES  at  the 
early  school  levels  and  is  getting  poorer  at  the  higher 
levels  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  I.Q.   scores.     Jones  (1974) 
found  second  graders  to  have  a  higher  self-concept  than 
third  graders  in  both  Follow  Through  and  traditional 


classrooms;  Soares  and  Soares   (1969)    found  high  school  low 
SES  students  significantly  lower  in  self-concept  than 
elementary  students;   their  data  also  indicate  larger  dis- 
crepancy between  course-grade  prediction  and  actual  grade 
achievement  for  the  disadvantaged  high  school  students. 
They  suggest  that  disadvantaged  students  are  less  realistic 
and  more  variable  than  advantaged  students  due  to  incon- 
sistent patterns  of  past  achievement  and  lower  motivation. 
Foulks   (197  3)   found  low  SES  students  suspended  from  school 
to  have  lower  self  concepts  as  learners  than  the  nonsuspended 
and  Olsen  and  Carter   (1974)   report  rural  disadvantaged 
middle  grade  students  perceiving  themselves  as  having  a 
lower  academic  ability  than  their  urban  peers. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  self  percep- 
tions of  low  SES  students  are,   to  a  large  extent,   a  reflec- 
tion of  what  they  perceive  as  the  teacher's  perceptions  of 
them.     Davidson  and  Lang   (1960) ,  studying  fourth  to  sixth 
graders  in  inner  city  schools,   found  strong  support  for  this 
hypothesis:     the  children's  perceptions  of  the  teacher's 
feelings  toward  them  correlate  with  their  self  perceptions; 
the  more  positive  the  perception  of  the  teacher's  feelings, 
the  better  the  achievement;   the  perception  of  favorable 
feelings  in  the  teacher  declines  with  declining  achievement 
level,  regardless  of  social  class,   and  with  social  class 
level,  regardless  of  achievement;   low  SES  children  tend  to 
perceive  teacher's  feelings  as  less  favorable  than  middle 
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and  upper  class  children  do.     Wirth   (1966),  using  the 
Davidson-Lang  checklist,  a  self -report  on  how  others 
perceive  a  person  and  teachers'  actual  ratings,   found  that 
children  report  accurately  how  teachers  feel  about  them, 
that  the  teachers'   feelings  toward  the  child  are  reflected 
in  the  way  the  child  feels  about  himself,  and  that  the 
children's  self-image  is  influenced  by  their  perceptions  of 
how  the  teacher  feels  about  them,  even  when  the  teacher 
reports  differently.     Rosenthal  and  Jacobson   (1968,  1970) 
have  called  attention  to  the  expectancy  set  in  teachers  as 
a  major  factor  influencing  children's  success  in  school 
tasks;  they  also  documented  that  teachers  expect  the  dis- 
advantaged student  to  fail,   accept  them  as  deficient  and 
inferior,  and  probably  behave  in  ways  to  aggravate  their 
situation.     The  effects  of  expectancy  and  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  was  investigated  by  Rist   (1970)    in  a  three-year 
longitudinal  study  observing  a  group  of  children  and 
teachers  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade.     He  docu- 
mented how  a  teacher,   in  the  first  three  to  five  days  in 
kindergarten,  based  on  criteria  involving  physical  appear- 
ance, interactional  social  behavior,   language,  and  unclear 
social  factors,   group  the  children  in  what  is  thereafter 
called  "learning  ability  groups."     This  early  grouping, 
revealing  accepted  middle  class  values,   and  openly  penaliz- 
ing lower  class  children,   is  maintained  by  the  other 
teachers  in  the  upper  levels .     With  time  children  do  perform 
in  agreement  with  the  expec Lations . 
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The  interrelationship  between  teachers  and  low  SES  . 
students  appears  to  be  very  complex,   influenced  perhaps  by 
the  teachers '   awareness  and  attempted  avoidance  of 
prejudices,   and  further  complicated  by  their  desire  to  "do 
the  right  thing."     While  children  seem  to  perceive  the 
teachers'   feelings  about  them  accurately  (Wirth,  1966), 
teachers'   evaluations  of  low  SES  children's  self -concept  are 
different  from  children's  own  self-report   (McCombs,  1973). 
Odom  (1974)    found  teachers  indicating  higher  self  concepts 
for  students  than  their  own  self  reports,   and  Scares  and 
Scares   (1974)    found  the  teachers'   ratings  were  different 
from,  while  parent  ratings  were  close  to,   students'  self 
perceptions.     In  this  study  the  teachers  rated  both  advan- 
taged and  disadvantaged  positively,  but  the  disadvantaged 
were  rated  much  lower  than  the  advantaged.     More  support  was 
found  for  the  hypothesis  that  disadvantaged  students  view 
themselves  similarly  to  how  they  see  others  perceiving  them, 
and  teachers  see  them  less  positively  than  they  see  advan- 
taged students   (Scares  and  Scares,  1970), 

Rowe   (1974) ,  measuring  the  time  a  teacher  waits  for 
the  student  to  answer  a  question  in  elementary  science 
classes,   found  that  the  waiting  time  is  less  for  the  bottom 
than  for  the  top  students;  also,  while  the  top  students 
receive  verbal  rewards  in  agreement  with  their  responses, 
the  reward  for  the  poor  student  is  undifferentiated:  no 
matter  what  he  says  or  does,   the  teacher  always  praises  him. 
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The  implication  of  this  particular  behavior  is  to  foster  in 
the  disadvantaged  a  sense  of  not  being  able  to  control  what 
happens  to  him.     Cooper   (1970)    further  supports  this 
hypothesis,  demonstrating  that  using  pupils'   ideas  leads  to 
improved  performance,  while  verbal  praise  does  not.  Soar 
and  Soar   (1973)   point  out  that  the  disadvantaged  child  as 
compared  with  middle  class  may  need  more  of  both  warmth  and 
structure  in  school,   but  because  his  patterns  of  behavior 
normally  are  in  contradiction  with  what  the  teacher  expects 
he  is  sometimes  met  with  criticism  which  has  a  more  hamper- 
ing effect  on  him  than  on  the  advantaged  student.  And 
Bettelheim   (1966)   comments  on  the  issue  of  teachers'  values 
versus  low  SES  children's  values  and  sees  teachers  giving 
only  lip  service  to  the  matter  of  children's  needs  and 
development  when  working  exclusively  on  teaching  them  the 
basics  of  reading  and  writing. 

Nevertheless,   schools  appear  to  be  seriously  trying  to 
improve  low  SES  children's  performance  and  self-concept  and, 
interestingly  enough,   almost  all  attempts  to  do  so  employing 
the  most  diversified  channels  and  techniques  seem  to  work . 
Covington   (1967)  ,  after  familiarizing,  low  SES  kindergarten- 
ers with  the  content  material  of  a  perceptual  discrimination 
I.Q.  test,   found  that  they  improve  significantly  more  than 
the  upper  class  children  in  the  posttest  scores,  while  in 
the  control  group  upper  class  children  improved  more  than 
lower  class.     Carlton  and  More   (1966)    found  significant 
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gains  in  reading  scores  and  a  self-concept  measure  after 
sessions  of  self-directive  dramatization  of  stories. 
Krippner   (196  8)   demonstrated  that  visual  training  results 
in  improved  reading  ability,  and  Arnheim  and  Sinclair  (1974) 
showed  that  a  motor  development  program  for  primary  levels 
can  produce  positive  changes  in  personality,   self -awareness , 
motor  ability  and  visual  skills  necessary  for  reading. 
Warder   (1973)   found  increased  positive  self  concepts  as  a 
result  of  organized  outdoor  residential  camps,  but  with  the 
advantaged  improving  more  than  the  disadvantaged.  Knight 
(1973)   measured  the  influence  of  three  curriculum  approaches 
on  self-concept  and  achievement  of  disadvantaged  pre- 
schoolers,  finding  that  all  three  programs  improved  self- 
concept,  but  not  greatly  achievement  scores.     Yawkey  (1974) 
found  significant  difference  in  racial  attitude  of  four- 
year-old  black  urban  children  after  experiences  with  multi- 
ethnic social  studies  materials.     Shelton   (1974)  improved 
performance  and  self-concept  of  deprived  children  with  a 
program  of  family- teacher  involvement,  concluding  that  five 
home  contacts  are  sufficient  to  promote  improvement  in 
children.     Crowley   (1973)   employed  conditioning  procedures 
to  enhance  self -concept  of  disadvantaged  fifth  graders, 
finding  positive  results  with  every  scale,  schedule  and 
amount  of  reinforcement  in  any  number  of  sessions  after  the 
third  session.     Hoffman   (1973)   used  a  sculpture  workshop  to 
improve  the  attitudes  of  teacher  candidates  and  the  self-  • 
concept  of  urban  disadvantaged  children.     He  found  no 
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significant  results  for  the  student-teachers,  but  the 
children  showed  more  interest  in  art  and  better  school 
attendance.     Closson  (1972)   found  positive  effects  of  job 
training  and  placement  on  the  self-concept  of  disadvantaged 
high  school  students.     Casner   (1972)  measured  the  effects 
of  an  experimental  learning  environment  on  disadvantaged 
children,   finding  significant  gains  in  self-concept  scores. 
Koval  and  Hales   (1972)   report  higher  self  concepts  for 
Appalachian  children  after  a  program  of  guided  group  expe- 
riences in  several  areas  such  as  art  and  role-playing. 
Michel  and  Martin   (1970)    indicated  increased  self-esteem  for 
disadvantaged  problem  elementary  school  boys  related  to 
development  of  music  skills.     Payne   (1970)   found  improved 
self -concept  as  a  result  of  group  counseling.     And  Geisler 
(1969)   demonstrated  positive  effects  of  Upward  Bound  Pro- 
gram on  the  self-concept  of  low  SES  high  school  students. 

.    However,   some  attempts  to  improve  low  SES  students' 
performance  and  self  perceptions  seem  not  to  have  reached 
their  goals.     Canning   (1973)   found  no  differences  between 
new  middle  school  students  and  students  in  self-contained 
classrooms  in  achievement,   self-concept,  attitude  toward 
school  or  peer  acceptance.     Trinka    (1973)    investigated  the 
effect  of  open  versus  traditional  classrooms  on  students' 
self  concepts,   finding  no  significant  differences  but  an 
indication  that  perhaps  children  from  high  SES  will  benefit 
more  from  open  classrooms  than  low  SES  students.  Agnew 
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(1974)   found  no  difference  in  self-concept  and  language  arts 
skills  between  disadvantaged  children  attending  a  special 
summer  communication  skills  program  and  the  ones  who  did 
not  attend.     Marble   (1974)   also  found  no  difference  in  the 
self-concept  of  disadvantaged  students  with  reading  disabil- 
ities after  a  nine-month  program  of  individualized  reading 
instruction.     Baker   (1973)   suggests  that  the  positive  effects 
of  nursery  school  attendance  are  not  sustained  through  the 
second  grade.     Yee  and  Fruth   (1973)    found  no  difference  in 
attitude  measures,   achievement  scores  and  teachers'  ratings 
for  ghetto  elementary  school  students  after  a  program  of 
black  studies.     Martin   (1972)    found  no  effects  of  group 
counseling  on  self-concept  and  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
third  to  sixth  graders,     Roberts   (1971)    found  no  difference 
in  the  self-esteem  of  disadvantaged  third  to  seventh  graders 
after  four  months  of  a  reinforcement  program.     Banks  (1969) 
found  no  difference  in  attitude  and  self-concept  of  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged  children  submitted  to  a  special  instruc- 
tional television  programming.     And  Lipscomb   (1968)  also 
found  no  effects  of  group  and  individual  counseling  on  the 
self-concept  of  high  school  low  SES  girls. 

Considering  the  mass  of  data  presented  above,  questions 
arise  about  what  kinds  of  experiences  do  seem  to  make  a 
difference  for  the  low  SES  children,  but  this  point,  even 
though  very  interesting  and  relevant,  goes  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  study. 
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Within  the  complex  patterns  of  interrelations  between 
teacher  and  students,  there  is  evidence  that  some  kinds  of 
influences  exerted  upon  the  teacher  will  reflect  directly  on 
their  pupils.     Rosenthal  and  Jacobson   (1970)   have  shown  how 
children,  randomly  chosen,   improve  both  I.Q.  and  achievement 
scores  when  their  teachers  are  told  that  they  will  experi- 
ence a  spurt  of  development  with  more  striking  results  at 
the  lower  grades;  and  Trowbridge   (1970)   found  higher  self 
concepts  for  children  whose  teachers  have  undergone  special 
training  in  human  relations. 

In  short,  the  position  of  the  disadvantaged  children  in 
school  is  less  than  favorable.     The  whole  system  of  expect- 
ancies and  values  seems  to  work  against  them,  to  foster 
failure  and  despair,   and  to  give  no  alternatives  other  than 
submit  or  give  up.     Regarding  how  school  influences  affect 
low  SES  students,  Morse   (1966)    shows  that  the  same  social 
and  psychological  influences  account  for  the  differences 
among  pupils  of  different  social  levels,   namely,  the  evalua- 
tions and  expectations  they  perceive  important  others  to 
hold  for  them,   plus  their  self-concept.     Friedman  (1967) 
comments  on  the  way  teachers  have  accepted  the  concept  of 
cultural  deprivation  as  a  suitable  explanation  for  the  prob- 
lems of  lower  class  students  and  are  skeptical  about  their  • 
alleged  "strengths."     The  whole  system  of  school  practices 
such  as  grades,   promotion,   curriculum,  as  Hamachek  (1968) 
has  indicated,  work  toward  forcing  failure  upon  disadvantaged 
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students,   starting  at  the  beginning  of  their  school  years, 
and  increasing  with  time,   probably  with  effects  lasting 
through  their  whole  lives.     Wasserman   (1974),   in  her  book 
Demystifying  School — Writings  and  Experiences,  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  position  of  the  school  in  maintaining 
rather  than  modifying  social  class  status.     Findley  and 
Bryan   (197  0)  ,  studying  the  impact  of  ability  grouping  on 
school  achievement  and  affective  development,   found  support 
for  the  tendency  of  ability  grouping  to  produce  separation 
along  ethnic  and  socio-economic  lines;   they  conclude  that 
grouping  based  on  test  scores  not  only  tends  to  restrict 
the  quality  of  instruction  with  respect  to  academic  and 
social  experiences,   but  also  results  in  restriction  to  the 
range  of  experiences  and  opportunities  in  the  classroom  and 
is,   in  itself,   ineffective  for  improving  academic  achievment. 

The  Successful  Disadvantaged 

With  the  growing  preoccupation  with  education  of  the 
gifted,   some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  children  from 
disadvantaged  families  who  are  identified  as  gifted,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  awareness  that  possibly  much  talent 
and  potential  is,  at  least  in  principle,  wasted  among  them, 
for  lack  of  identification  and  proper  guidance  (Renzulli, 
1973) .     However,  the  identification  of  gifted  children  from 
low  socio-economic  backgrounds  appears  to  be  no  easy  matter. 
Torrance   (1965)   comments  on  the  difficulty  teachers  encounter 
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in  separating  "creative  thinking"  from  undesirable  behavior, 
language  and  values  of  disadvantaged  children.  Antipoff 
(1972),  in  Brazil,  suggests  that  low  SES  bright  children  may 
fail  to  be  identified  in  school  given  the  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  functioning  at  a  high  level  there.  Rosenberg 
(1967)   calls  for  culture-fair  measuring  instruments  to  aid 
in  the  identification  of  gifted  disadvantaged  and  culturally 
deprived  children. 

Some  authors  make  attempts  to  devise  or  improve  ways  to 
identify  gifted  and  talented  children  in  the  low  SES  popula- 
tion.    Bruch   (1975)    suggests  an  instrument  aiming  at 
assessing  creativity  in  disadvantaged  children.  Sheverbush 
(1974)   considers  identification  of  bright  low  SES  students 
through  their  performance  in  subtests  of  the  Stanford -Binet 
Intelligence  Scale;   Fitz-Gibbon   (1974)   offers  data  in  support 
of  using  the  WISC  to  identify  mentally  gifted  disadvantaged 
students.     Malone   (1975)   describes  the  use  of  biographical 
indices  and  computerized  aids  to  identify  behaviorally 
gifted  primary  level  children  from  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity groups.     Cox   (1974)   presents  a  list  of  tests  of  memory, 
reasoning,   spatial  relations  and  aptitude  which  can  be  used 
to  identify  disadvantaged  gifted  children  in  preschool  and 
kindergarten  classes.     And  Bruch   (1971)   demonstrated  ways  to 
utilize  subtest  results  on  the  Stanf ord-Binet  Intelligence 
Scale  as  a  means  of  identifying  gifted  low  SES  students. 

Studies  addressing  the  action  which  schools  can  take  in 
order  to  better  guide  and  educate  gifted  children  include 
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Whitmore ' s   (1973)   program  to  modify  undesirable  attitudes 
arid  disruptive  behavior  in  socially  accepted  students 
through  reinforcement,  with  results  showing  that  participa- 
tion as  leader  reduces  negative  attitudes  and  behaviors, 
especially  for  boys.     Torrance   (1974)   suggests  brain- 
storming sessions  and  problem  solving  competition  as  means 
of  getting  recognition  for  the  creative  disadvantaged  gifted 
Cooke   (1974)    lists  several  ways  by  which  gifted  disadvan- 
taged students  can  be  assisted  through  guidance  programs; 
Brazziel    (1974)   advises  that  the  most  important  element  in 
working  with  high  ability  minority  students  is  probably 
friendly  encouragement  and  support.     Colletta  (1975) 
demonstrates  how  to  combine  the  Flanders  Interaction 
Analysis,  the  Bloom  Taxonomy,  and  the  Gordon  Teacher 
Effectiveness  techniques  to  teach  young  gifted  poor  chil- 
dren.    And  Torrance   (1974b)   shows  how  much  teachers  can 
learn  from  gifted  disadvantaged  students  in  a  summer 
creative  workshop. 

Concerning  the  characteristics  of  successful  disadvan- 
taged children,  Antipoff   (1972)   reports  the  following: 
mental  potential  and  energy,   quick  and  ready  comprehension 
of  facts,  continuous  occupation  and  involvement  in  some 
activity,  quick  sense  of  humor,  kindness  and  consideration 
in  social  relationships,   sensitivity  to  human  feelings,  and 
ability  to  see  the  other  person's  point  of  view.     In  her 
studies  and  long-term  observations  of  disadvantaged  urban 
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and  rural  children  she  expresses  admiration  for  the  broad 
and  rich  knowledge  which  rural  gifted  youngsters  have  about 
their  environment,   lamenting  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
measured  by  an  standardized  test. 

Davidson  and  Greenberg   (1967) ,   studying  very  bright 
.children  with  I.Q.'s  of  120  to  200,  concluded  that  there  is 
little  relationship  between  socio-economic  status  and 
certain  personality  traits  for  this  group.     Johnson  (1966) 
found  gifted  youngsters  to  be  more  alike  than  different 
across  social  class  groups,  the  differences  being  specific 
to  some  academic  subjects  such  as  world  history  and  foreign 
languages.     Meyers    (1967),   studying  the  self -concept ,  family 
structure  and  school  achievement  for  disadvantaged  black 
boys,   found  positive  self-concept  associated  with  high 
achievement.     Gruber  and  Kirkendall   (1973)   studied  ninth  to 
eleventh  graders  finding  that  both  high  and  low  achieving 
gifted  disadvantaged  displayed  more  desirable  personality 
scores  than  nongifted  students.     And  Mcintosh   (1967)  com- 
pared gifted,  honor  and  average  college  students  in  relation 
to  their  socio-economic  status,   finding  no  differences 
among  the  gifted  group. 

In  summary,   studies  dealing  with  gifted  disadvantaged 
tend  to  show  them  more  like  other  successful  students  in 
the  social  scale  than  like  their  socio-economic  peer  group. 


Brazilian  Disadvantaged  Students 


The  research  dealing  with  low  socio-economic  status 
children  reported  in  the  Brazilian  literature  follows 
essentially  the  same  patterns  as  the  research  reported  else- 
where, not  only  in  theoretical  framework  and  methodology 
but  also  in  choice  of  problem  topics  and  approaches;  and  the 
results,   given  due  cultural  consideration,  do  not  oppose 
drastically  the  ones  reported  in  the  present  review. 

Concern  with  low  SES  students  in  Brazil  has  been 
expressed  in  many  ways,   through  government  programs  and  plans 
to  assist  them  in  school  and  within  the  communities.  The 
assistance  is  both  directed  toward  providing  for  children 
who  cannot  count  on  their  families  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  basic  needs,   such  as  residential  schools,  lunch  pro- 
grams, and  health  facilities,  or  focused  specifically  on 
improving  their  school  performance,   such  as  the  "Projecto 
Alfa  "  in  Minas  Gerais.     In  a  survey  in  the  state  of  Mato 
Grosso,  an  evaluation  was  carried  out  involving  all  children 
attended  in  some  way  by  governmental  programs.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  many  difficulties  and  problems  exist  and 
that  they  are  due  mostly  to  the  enormous  number  of  children 
in  need  of  assistance  and  to  the  limited  ways  by  which 
assistance  can  be  provided  for  them  at  the  present , time 
(Mato  Grosso,   Secretaria  do  Interior  e  Justica,  1974). 

A  descriptive  research  with  four  to  six-year-olds 
attended  by  the  "Park  Schools"  in  Sao  Paulo  (Poppovic, 
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Esposito  and  Campos,   1975)   compares  low  and  middle  class 
students  in  several  dimensions.     The  results  show  the  fol- 
lowing pattern  listed  below: 

1.  No  difference  between  lower  and  middle  class 
preschoolers  regarding  age,   place  of  birth  and 
mother's  age;   no  difference  in  intellectual 
stimulation  as  indicated  through  requests  made  by 
the  children  to  learn  school  tasks  and  activities; 
no  difference  in  verbal  interaction  with  parents; 
no  difference  in  unacceptable  behaviors  in  both 
groups;   no  difference  in  the  correlation  between 

a  measure  of  self -concept  and  school  achievement, 
which  was  high  for  both  groups;   and  high  correla- 
tion for  both  groups  between  time  of  attendance 
in  school  and  improved  performance. 

2.  Lower  income  and  lower  level  of  schooling  for 
lower  class  parents;   lack  of  educative  material  by 
school  definitions  in  lower  class  homes;  less 
experience  with  diversified  places  and  environments 
such  as  the  circus,  the  zoo,  beaches,  airports  for 
lower  class  children;   lower  educational  and  occupa- 
tional aspirations  and  later  expectancies  for 
independence  for  lower  SES  children;   lower  famil- 
iarity with  reading  materials  for  low  SES  children; 
lower  level  of  tolerance  for  unacceptable  behavior 
in  lower  class  mothers;    lower  performance  in 
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cognitive  tasks  for  low  SES  children,  up  to  a 
two-year  lag  between  them  and  middle  class  children 
and  indication  that  the  difference  is  cumulative 
through  the  years,  with  the  lag  between  six-year- 
olds  larger  than  between  four-year-olds;   and  lower 
self-concept  for  low  SES  children,  although  there 
is  a  trend  in  both  groups  to  improve  their  self- 
concept  score  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 

3.  An  identifiable  trend  in  the  observers  to  rate  low 
SES  children  lower  than  middle  class  children  in 
the  behavior  rating  scales. 

4.  Larger  family  size  and  smaller  homes  for  low  SES 
children;  more  fatalistic  feelings  and  attitudes 
in  low  SES  children  and  mothers;   greater  trend 
toward  authoritarian  home  climate  in  low  SES 
mothers,   and  also  greater  regard  for  school. 

After  comparing  both  groups  the  authors  apply  the  concept  of 
a  somewhat  different  subculture  for  the  low  SES  group  as  an 
explanation  for  the  differences  encountered. 

A  similarly  descriptive  study  was  undertaken  by  Daniel 
Antipoff   (1976)   with  1,000  low  SES  fourth  graders  in  Minas 
Gerais  with  the  special  purpose  of  planning  further  assis- 
tance and  vocational  guidance  for  them.     His  results  show 
that  disadvantaged  students  are  often  labeled  "apathetic" 
or  "slow"  by  the  teachers;   that  this  labeling,   based  mostly 
on  physical  appearance  and  external  presentation  of  school 
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work,   is  reflected  in  the  marks  they  receive  and  tends  to 
follow  them  throughout  their  school  lives.     These  observa- 
tions almost  duplicate  Rist's   (1970)    longitudinal  study  on 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  ghetto  education. 

Antipoff  also  describes  the  typical  low  SES  fourth 
grader  as  a  twelve-year-old  who  has  two  retentions  in  his 
school  past,  most  probably  in  the  first  and  third  grades; 
the  younger  students  appear  to  have  higher  mental  potential 
and  the  older  students  more  learning  difficulties.     He  also 
sees  low  SES  fourth  graders  as  having  no  readiness  or  infor- 
mation needed  in  order  to  benefit  from  vocational  guidance. 
Their  career  aspirations,  especially  for  boys,  are  unreal- 
istic aspirations  to  study  medicine  and  engineering,  but 
girls  are  more  tuned  to  their  reality,   seeing  marriage  and 
housework  as  their  probable  future  occupation.  Although 
such  students  are  generally  considered  by  the  school  as 
mental  retardates,   his  data  did  not  verify  it.     Rather,  they 
seem  to  lag  only  academically  whereas  other  factors  such  as 
lack  of  attention,  malnutrition,   lack  of  school  materials, 
time  and  conditions  for  work,  and  family  problems  are  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  more  influential  than  mental  capac- 
ity alone.     Also,   their  motivation  is  low,  probably  because 
school  work  does  not  relate  to  their  immediate  life  interests. 
Summarizing,  Antipoff  describes  as  factors  influencing 
school  failure  in  deprived  children  low  economic  and  social 
conditions,   low  and  heterogeneous  intellectual  level  in  the 
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classroom,   and  frequent  changes  of  teacher,  and  suggests 
testing  and  ability  grouping  at  the  beginning  of  school  as 
a  good  measure  to  avoid  learning  problems.     This  suggestion 
is  particularly  surprising  in  view  of  his  observations  about 
how  children  are  arbitrarily  labeled  by  teachers  and  how 
they  suffer  the  consequences  of  such  "classification" 
throughout  their  school  lives.     The  question  is,  what  would 
an  "official  classification"  and  grouping  do  to  these  chil- 
dren, as  their  schooling  progresses. 

A  correlational  study  by  Lindgreen  and  Almeida   (196  3) 
with  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  Sao  Paulo  found 
significant  positive  intercorrelations  among  social  status, 
as  indicated  by  educational  level  of  parents,  sociometric 
status  among  peers,   intelligence  and  academic  success  in 
school.     Camargo   (1975),   studying  the  relationships  between 
no  retention,  one  retention  and  two  retention  groups  of 
fourth  graders  and  achievement,  mental  level  and  socio- 
economic status,   found  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  low 
SES  students  are  more  prone  to  have  one  or  two  previous 
retentions  and  to  have  lower  school  marks  than  higher  SES 
children . 

Since  malnutrition  if  often  indicated  as  one  important 
factor  accounting  for  the  school  problems  of  low  SES  chil- 
dren,  some  studies  on  this  topic  have  been  made.  Esposito 
(1975)    studied  children  who  had  suffered  from  malnutrition 
in  their  preschool  years  and  another  group  presently  in  a 
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state  of  malnutrition  and  found  that  children  who  had  been 
malnourished  in  the  early  years  had  the  poorest  scores  in 
psychoneurological  functions,  basic  concepts,   language  and 
cognitive  operations.     Their  performance  was  found  to  be 
even  poorer  than  that  of  children  in  a  present  state  of 
malnutrition.     In  the  article  it  was  not  quite  clear  if  the 
first  group  was  also  malnourished  at  the  time  of  the  study 
or  if  it  was  only  a  previous  condition  which  had  been 
corrected. 

The  issue  of  marginal  groups  within  the  larger  society 
has  also  been  frequently  examined  by  Brazilian  authors  in 
relation  to  low  SES  groups.     Campos    (1975),  in  a  descriptive 
study  of  low  SES  working  families    (named  participants)  in 
Sao  Paulo,  compared  to  low  SES  nonregular  workers  (named 
marginals)    in  Brasilia,   found  more  similarities  than  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  groups:     both  are  stable,  rela- 
tively organized  families  with  a  similar  degree  of  fatalism, 
immediatism  and  anti-intellectualism;  both  groups  aspire 
for  a  better  future  for  their  children,   especially  for  their 
sons,  often  in  disagreement  with  their  real  opportunities 
for  schooling.     The  author  concludes  that,  although 
theoretically  these  two  groups  might  be  differently  classi- 
fied, the  evidence  does  not  support  any  clear  difference  in 
their  real  lives.     And  Cardoso  (1975),  considering  socio- 
logical and  anthropological  definitions  of  culture  and  sub- 
culture, calls  attention  to  the  function  of  communication. 
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social  institutions,   and  other  devices  in  spreading  the 
dominant  culture,  and  takes  descriptions  of  "subcultures," 
such  as  "culture  of  poverty"  as  present,  dynamic  descrip- 
tions rather  than  a  static  and  permanent  concept. 

Through  a  collection  of  reported  problems  faced  by 
elementary  school  teachers  in  low  SES  areas,  and  how  they 
deal  with  them,  Barreto   (1975)   offers  a  good  illustration  of 
the  differences  in  values,   language  and  attitudes  of  middle 
class  school  teachers  and  those  of  low  SES  children  and 
families. 

In  Brazilian  culture  education  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  surest  and  fastest  mechanisms  of  social  rising,  with 
empirical  evidence  supporting  positive  relationships  between 
income  and  educational  level    (Castro,   1973) ;   thus  the 
relevance  and  interest  in  studies  on  the  degree  to  which 
low  SES  persons  have  access  to  the  educational  facilities 
available  to  the  public.     In  a  comprehensive  study  which 
tried  to  identify  which  variables  combine  to  determine 
length  of  schooling  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  metro- 
politan Belo  Horizonte,  in  Minas  Gerais   (Schmidt  and  Miranda, 
1977) ,   it  was  found  that  income  is  not  only  the  strongest 
indicator  of  social  origin  but  also  a  predictor  of  years  of 
schooling  for  parents  and  children;   size  of  family  by  itself 
was  not  an  important  factor,  but  when  combined  with  age  of 
the  children  and  socio-economic  status  its  influence  was 
increased  for  the  lower  group.     Low  SES  individuals  attribute 
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success  in  bettering  one's  life  to  luck   (33.26%),  hard  work 
(38.6%)   and  education   (26.8%),  while  middle  SES  attribute 
to  luck   (15.7%),  hard  work   (39.7%)   and  education   (4  3%)  and 
high  SES  attribute  to  luck   (6.65%),  hard  work   (40.5%)  and 
education   (52%)  .     Their  sample  was  composed  of  65.2%  low, 
25%  middle  and  9.8%  high  SES  subjects. 

In  a  study  specifically  designed  to  verify  the  influ- 
ence of  socio-economic  factors  in  the  differential  access 
to  educational  opportunities,  Carvalho   (1975)    found  more  and 
better  equipped  schools  in  higher  socio-economic  status 
areas;  one  of  her  conclusions  is  that  access  to  educational 
facilities  is  higher  for  high  SES  students,  as  evidenced 
also  by  the  candidates  who  get  to  be  accepted  to  the  high 
status  colleges  in  the  universities:     the  higher  the  status 
of  the  college,  the  less  chance  a  low  SES  student  has  to 
get  in.     This  problem  of  low  SES  students  in  getting 
admitted  into  the  universities  is  also  pointed  out  by  Santos 
(1973)   who  found  evidence  that  the  educational  opportunities 
are  open  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  socio-economic  status 
of  the  students,   that  all  the  efforts  made  by  government, 
families  and  individuals  have  not,  as  yet,  much  altered  the 
situation  existent  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  we 
still  have  a  selective  entrance  into  the  universities 
favoring  high  SES  students.     The  same  situation  is  shown  in 
Parana   (Universidade  Federa]   do  Parana,   1976)  indicating 
that  higher  SES  students  hold  a  much  better  chance  of  passing 


the  entrance  examination  to  the  university  than  do  low  SES 
students. 

In  summary,   the  situation  of  economically  disadvantaged 
students  in  Brazil  is  not  any  better  than  in  the  United 
States,     They  trail  behind  other  groups  at  all  levels  of 
school,   face  problems  with  teachers'   low  expectations  and 
generally  low  opinion  of  them  and  their  way  of  living  and 
behaving,  get  the  short  side  in  open  competition  to  be 
accepted  into  the  universities,  and  are  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  their  lives  to  the  point  of  believing 
more  in  luck  than  in  education  to  improve  their  lot. 

Successful  disadvantaged  students,  although  existing 
in  every  walk  of  life,  have  also  not  stirred  much  attention. 
The  evidence  that  a  small  percentage  of  low  SES  students  do 
succeed  in  getting  into  the  universities  against  all  the 
odds  has  not  yet  by  itself  raised  the  question  of  how  they 
can  do  it. 

The  recent  interest  in  gifted  education,  pioneered  by 
Helena  Antipoff  in  the  early  seventies,  was  geared  to  the 
low  SES  children,  especially  from  small  communities  and 
rural  areas.     However,  an  effective  plan  of  action  has  not 
yet  been  worked  out  and  at  present  the  problem  of  identifi- 
cation absorbs  nearly  all  the  time  and  effort  spent, 

The  present  study  may  be  the  first  attempt  to  pose  the 
problem  of  the  successful  disadvantaged  in  Brazil,   to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  and  do  succeed,  perhaps 
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influence  school  expectancies  toward  low  SES  children  by 
showing  that,  after  all,  they  may  not  be  in  such  a  hopeless 
situation,   and  it  is  not  so  certain  to  expect  wholesale 
failure  from  them. 

Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  Literature 

Research  studies  with  disadvantaged  students  are  numerous 
and  diversified;  however,   the  main  concern  has  been  with 
their  school  performance,   either  comparing  them  with  other 
groups  in  different  subjects  and  areas,  or  attempting  to 
determine  causes,   reasons  and  explanations  for  their  inferior 
achievement  in  school  or  trying  to  identify  corrective 
measures  and  ameliorative  ways  to  work  with  them. 

Low  SES  children  are  described  as  inferior  in  every 
aspect  of  school  work  and  life,   inflicted  by  physical  dis- 
abilities such  as  malnutrition,   obesity  and  frequent  ill- 
nesses,  as  sensorially  deficient  and  unable  to  perceive  and 
to  control  attention,  and  as  having  a  series  of  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  opposite  the  ones  judged  to  be  facilita- 
tive  of  school  work.     Some  positive  aspects  such  as  prac- 
tical knowledge,   strong  family  and  group  feelings,  and 
creativity  are  also  cited  as  probably  common  to  disadvan- 
taged students. 

Low  SES  students'   self  perceptions  are  indicated  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  to  be  consistently  low  and 
negative,  although  there  is  also  evidence  of  no  difference 
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in  self-concept  between  low  SES  and  other  children  and  even 
some  evidence  of  higher  self -concept  for  them.     However,  the 
great  diversity  of  instruments  employed  and  the  variety  of 
aspects  of  the  self-concept  which  have  been  examined  in  the 
different  studies  makes  a  comparison  among  them  not  only 
very  difficult  but  also  meaningless.     At  the  present  time 
and  with  the  methodological  problems  still  unsolved,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  data  so  far  collected  regard- 
ing self  perceptions  of  disadvantaged  children  do  not  allow 
clear  conclusions  to  be  drawn.     Nevertheless,   it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  researcher  that  the  idea  of  lower  and  nega- 
tive self  perceptions  for  low  SES  students,  as  a  group,  has 
been  satisfactorily  supported  by  the  existing  evidence,  and 
most  of  the  studies  finding  opposite  results  can  be  well 
explained  by  methodological  considerations  and/or  confounding 
variables. 

Studies  about  perception  of  others  in  low  SES  children 
seem  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  anomie ,  and  a  consequent 
low  and  incomplete  identification  with  others,  although 
appearing  to  have  more  "other  orientation"  than  middle  class 
children.     There  is  also  evidence  of  lack  of  appropriate 
adult  models  for  them. 

The  general  frame  of  reference  from  which  disadvantaged 
children  see  the  world  seems  to  be  not  essentially  different 
from  other  groups  in  society,  except  in  one  critical  point: 
although  their  values  and  general  goals  are  the  same,  there 
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is  one  added  element,  that  is,  they  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  such  goals  and  have  learned  to 
live  with  this  fact,  which  leads  to  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  helplessness,  of  fatalism,  a  feeling  of  inability 
to  effectively  influence  and  control  one's  own  life.  This 
factor,  presumably,  can  result  in  a  qualitatively  different 
outlook  on  life  and  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  about  it. 
Although  this  aspect  is  not  always  detected  in  the  socio- 
logical studies  dealing  with  group  values  and  cultural  or 
subcultural  variables,   it  is  inescapable  to  the  psychologist 
tuned  in  to  the  individual's  general  frame  of  reference  from 
which  all  events  are  perceived  and  evaluated. 

Personal-social  characteristics  such  as  age,   sex  and 
family  size  do  not  seem  to  be  affecting  behavior  differently 
for  low  SES  children,   although  their  influence  on  behavior, 
in  general,   is  well  demonstrated.     Intelligence  quotient 
appears  to  be  a  variable  more  related  to  school  work  and 
performance  than  the  other  personal  and  social  characteris- 
tics, which  also  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  measurement. 
Of  special  interest  to  perceptual  theory  is  research  dealing 
with  sensory  perceptions  since  they  play  such  an  important 
role  as  intake  channels.     Results  in  this  area  show  low  SES 
children  even  when  their  sensory  apparatus  functions  satis- 
factorily,  presenting  differences  in  the  scheme  of  percep- 
tual organization  which  is  developed  on  the  basis  of 
experiences. 
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Concerning  school,  the  position  of  low  SES  children 
is  very  complex.     They  seem  to  assimilate  the  feelings  and 
perceptions  teachers  and  peers  have  about  them  and  incor- 
porate these  data  as  part  of  their  own  perceptions  of  self. 
However,   the  perceptions  teachers  seem  to  hold  about  dis- 
advantaged students  are  consistently  negative  and  based  on 
very  fragile,  external,  superficial  evidence,   such  as 
appearance  or  language.     The  relationship  between  self  per- 
ceptions,  especially  self-appraisal  on  ability  to  do  school 
work,  and  actual  success  in  school  achievement,   is  positive 
and  high.     By  combining  these  data  it  can  be  explained  how 
and  why  low  SES  children  have  more  and  more  negative  self 
perceptions  as  they  advance  through  school.     The  general 
expectancy  toward  them  is  low,  their  verbal  reinforcement 
seems  to  be  undifferentiated,  and  the  time  the  teacher  waits 
for  them  to  respond  is  less  than  for  other  students. 

On  the  other  hand,   there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
desire  to  do  the  "right  thing,"  and  serious  preoccupation 
with  low  SES  students  in  school.     In  Brazil,   this  concern  is 
presently  expressed  in  the  interest  in  studying  how  they 
stand,  as  a  group,  within  the  society,  what  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  really  open  to  them,  and  what  real 
changes  have  occurred  to  improve  their  lives.     In  the  United 
States  it  seems  to  be  expressed  mostly  in  the  large  amount 
and  variety  of  programs  existing  to  guide  and  assist  them. 
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There  is  not  much  research  dealing  with  the  successful 
disadvantaged  student,  probably  since  he  is  not  creating 
many  problems  for  schools.     However,   the  available  data 
suggest  that  the  low  SES  who  are  identified  as  gifted 
present  characteristics  more  often  found  in  other  gifted 
children  and  not  the  characteristics  of  low  SES  students. 

In  conclusion,  the  main  line  of  thinking  of  this  study, 
namely  that  successful  low  SES  children  may  have  perceptual 
characteristics  in  the  direction  of  the  adequate  personality, 
while  the  unsuccessful  ones,  who  happen  to  be  the  numerical 
majority,  have  characteristics  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
consistent  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  the 
evidence  reported  in  the  current  literature. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


This  study  is  concerned  with  disadvantaged  children 
who  are  successful  in  school,  as  opposed  to  .the  majority  of 
low  SES  students  who  are  failing  in  school  at  all  academic 
levels.     The  major  question  is  directed  to  their  perceptual 
orientation,   that  is,  how  they  perceive  themselves,  other 
people,  and  the  events  in  the  world.     Research  studies  have 
consistently  documented  on  the  one  side  the  failure  of  dis- 
advantaged students,   as  a  group,   in  virtually  every  area  and 
task  relating  to  school  work,   and  on  the  other  side  the 
similarity  between  gifted  youngsters  at  all  social  levels. 
This  appears  to  indicate  that  low  SES  successful  students 
are  different  from  other  low  SES  students.     This  research 
intended  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  low  SES  chil- 
dren,  comparing  the  group  doing  well  in  school  with  the 
group  doing  poorly  in  school,  but  not  comparing  them  with 
other  social  groups.     This  comparison  involves  two  distinct 
blocks  of  variables:     Perceptual  Orientation  and  Personal- 
Social  Characteristis .     The  Perceptual  Orientation  comprises 
perceptions  of  self,   of  others  and  perceptual  frame  of 
reference,   as  inferred  from  a  sample  of  behavior;  the 
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Personal-Social  Characteristics  studied  are  sex,  age,  grade, 
I.Q.,   and  family  size  and  composition. 

The  theoretical  framework  from  which  this  research 
originates  was  developed  from  perceptual  psychology,  and  the 
general  methodology  employed  is  the  methodology  created 
specifically  for  dealing  with  problems  and  questions  of  per- 
ceptual organization  and  orientation   (Combs  et  al.,  1969). 

The  major  hypothesis  guiding  this  investigation  was 
that  successful  lov;  SES  students  have  a  perceptual  organiza- 
tion similar  in  its  main  characteristics  to  the  perceptual 
organization  of  the  adequate  personality,  while  low  SES 
children  failing  in  school  have  a  perceptual  orientation 
opposite  to  the  perceptual  orientation  of  the  adequate 
personality.     The  conceptual  literature  on  this  line  of 
thinking  supports  this  hypothesis  and  the  research  evidence 
reported  so  far  is  also  in  agreement  with  it.     Research  on 
adequate  personality,  as  such,  has  not  been  undertaken 
directly  by  perceptual  psychologists;  however,  the  studies 
on  "effectiveness"  which  have  been  accumulating  perceptual 
data  on  the  helping  professions  for  over  ten  years  are  here 
considered  as  essentially  studies  of  adequacy.  Therefore, 
when  "success  in  school"  is  defined  as  a  recognizable  sign 
of  "effectiveness,"  it  can  be  considered  as  a  measure  of 
adequacy.     The  present  study  also  submitted  this  concept  to 
empirical  testing. 
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The  Sample 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  100  Brazilian  chil- 
dren from  the  school  system  of  Belo  Horizonte,  Minas  Gerais. 
The  reason  for  having  Brazilian  children  as  subjects  was  an 
attempt  to  assure  that  the  findings  would  be  more  directly 
applicable  to  education  in  Brazil.     The  State  of  Minas  Gerais 
is  located  at  the  geographical  center  of  Brazil,  between  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  at  the  East,  and  Brasilia  at  the 
West.     The  state  occupies  a  large  area  and  the  population 
includes  a  variety  of  life  styles  and  occupations,  from 
agriculture  to  cattle  raising  to  mining  to  industrial  pro- 
duction which  can  be  considered  in  general  terms  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brazilian  population.     The  city  of  Belo 
Horizonte,  capital  of  Minas  Gerais,  with  roughly  one  and  a 
half  million  people,   is  a  fast  growing  metropolitan  and 
industrial  area  which  attracts  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  from  neighboring  states  in  search  of  city  jobs. 
Thus,  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  formed  by 
these  once  rural  families,  mostly  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers,  living  at  the  city's  periphery  on  small  incomes 
and  having  usually  large  families. 

The  residential  area  in  the  metropolitan  Belo  Horizonte 

has  been  classified  according  to  the  following  basic  factors: 

--average  family  income 
--population  density 
— predominant  typos  of  housing 
— level  of  home  comfort 

(Plambel,  1974) 
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From  such  a  classification  resulted  34  types  of  socio- 
economic areas,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  income,  popu- 
lation density,   and  type  and  quality  of  housing  facilities. 
After  studying  the  five  lowest  type  areas  it  was  decided  to 
recruit  subjects  for  this  study  from  the  following  three  as 
defined  by  Plambel  (1974): 

1.  "Favelas"    (slums)    -  the  lowest  type  of  residential 
area,  with  its  own  characteristics  of  extremely 
high  population  density,  precarious  housing  con- 
structions,  anarchical  (that  is,  not  planned) , 
occupation  of  the  area,   absence  of  home  comforts 
such  as  number  of  rooms,  warmth,  ventilation, 
proper  space  for  cooking,  eating  and  sleeping, 
and  public  facilities  and  services.  ■ 

2.  Peripherical  "bairros  and  vilas"  -  the  second 
lowest  type,  characterized  by  low  income  inhabit- 
ants, unskilled  workers  who  need  to  live  either 
close  to  their  locale  of  work  or  to  public  trans- 
portation facilities.     The  housing  type  is  pre- 
dominantly the  "barracao,"  which  is  a  three  room  ■ 
construction  with  a  small  yard  and  a  low  level  of 
home  comforts  and  facilities. 

3.  Residential  complex,  which  are  areas  where  public 
housing  has  been  provided  for  low  income  families. 
Although  located  at  poor  peripherical  areas,  these 
homes  have  an  acceptable  level  of  comfort  and  . 
facilities. 
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In  their  study  on  determinants  of  schooling  in  Belo 
Horizonte,  Schmidt  and  Miranda   (1977)    identified  65.2%  of 
their  subjects  as  belonging  to  the  low  socio-economic  level, 
25%  to  the  middle  and  9.8%  to  the  high.     It  can  be  assiamed 
that  these  figures  reflect  the  existing  trend  in  the  popula- 
tion.    In  another  survey  (Plambel,   1974)   the  age  of  the 
population  of  Belo  Horizonte  is  listed  as  having  approxi- 
mately 27.6%  of  the  people  under  nine  and  23.5%  between  10 
and  19  years  of  age,  which  puts  over  half  of  the  residents 
under  19  years  of  age   (Appendix  A) . 

In  searching  for  a  workable  sample  for  this  research, 
the  first  step  was  to  locate  the  lowest  socio-economic  areas 
within  Belo  Horizonte,   as  described.     The  next  step  was  to 
identify  the  schools  within  these  three  area  types. 

It  was  decided  to  work  with  elementary  school  students, 
which  in  Brazil  comprises  first  to  fourth  grades  for  various 
reasons:     first,  because  it  is  at  this  level  where  children 
first  experience  school  and  thus  success  or  failure;  second, 
because  a  large  number  of  low  SES  children  leave  school  at 
the  fourth  grade,  when  they  can  get  promoted  that  far,  or  in 
the  first  or  second  grade  when  they  cannot  get  promoted 
above  it.     For  theoretical  reasons  it  was  important  to  in- 
clude in  the  sample  both  extreme  groups--£uccessf ul  and 
unsuccessful  students--and  in  the  elementary  level  there  is 
more  assurance  of  finding  them  before  the  unsuccessful  stu- 
dents evade  school.     Another  reason  was  that  within  the  areas 
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which  were  defined  as  appropriate  to  this  study,  namely 
low  socio-economic  level,  most  of  the  schools  function  only 
at  the  first  to  fourth  grades.     It  was  decided  to  have  in 
the  sample  at  least  one  school  from  each  of  the  six  most 
deprived  slum  areas,  one  from  each  of  three  low  income 
bairros  and  vilas,  and  the  rest  of  the  sample — fifty 
successful  and  fifty  unsuccessf ul--was  to  be  completed  with- 
in residential  complexes. 

In  Belo  Horizonte  there  are  two  public  school  systems, 
working  more  or  less  interrelatedly ,   to  provide  schools  for 
the  population:     the  state  system,  headed  by  the  State 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  Municipal  School  System, 
developed  later,  as  the  city's  rate  of  development  increased. 
The  municipal  schools  were  designed  especially  for  the 
peripherical  areas,  where  no  schools  existed.     It  was  re- 
quested from  both  school  systems  a  list  of  the  schools 
located  in  the  poorest  areas  and  neighborhoods  of  Belo 
Horizonte.     The  State  System  offered  a  list  of  16  such 
schools,  and  the  Municipal  System  a  list  of  12.     From  each 
list  were  selected  the  schools  located  in  the  areas  already 
identified  as  the  poorest  zones.     After  some  adjustments  to 
assure  a  wider  coverage  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  but 
still  keeping  the  socio-economic  status  level  as  the  main 
criterion,  a  sample  of  12  schools  was  selected,   6  in  slum 
areas,    4  in  low  income  areas  and  2  in  residential 
complexes;   subjects  for  the  study  were  then  recruited  from 
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all  6  slum  schools,   from  3  low  income  area  schools 
and  1  residential  complex,  a  total  of  10,   5  from  each 
school  system  (Appendix  C)  . 

The  procedure  followed  in  recruiting  the  subjects  was 
first,   discussion  with  the  principal,   or  in  her  absence, 
the  person  in  charge,   explaining  the  nature  of  the  research 
and  type  of  cooperation  needed  from  that  school  in  locating 
successful  low  SES  children.     The  second  step  was  to  talk  to 
the  supervisor,  who  was  usually  introduced  by  the  principal 
as  the  person  who  could  provide  information  more  accurately 
about  the  achievement  level  of  the  students.     With  the 
supervisor  the  term  "successful"  was  defined  as  students 
achieving  at  or  above  the  third  quartile  for  his  grade  level 
and  identified  as  a  child  with  good  potential  and,  but  not 
only,  personal  characteristics  and  good  social  relationship 
with  teachers  and  peers.     It  was  again  emphasized  that  such 
a  child  should  also  be  from  a  poor  family,  with  no  more  than 
two  minimum  state  salary  income  for  a  family  with  four 
children.     No  requirements  of  age,   sex  or  grade  were  estab- 
lished since  those  variables  were  to  be  analyzed  in  their 
relationship  to  successful  achievement  and  the  word  "gifted" 
was  avoided  whenever  possible  during  these  conversations. 
After  the  criteria  were  understood  by  the  supervisor,  she 
and  the  researcher  would  then  go  to  the  classroom  teachers 
and  ask  their  cooperation  in  locating  their  most  successful 
students.     When  the  group  of.  successful  students  was 
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identified  it  was  then  requested  that  a  comparable  number 
of  the  most  unsuccessful,  poor  students  in  that  school  be 
also  identified  by  the  same  process.     "Unsuccessful"  was 
defined  as  students  achieving  below  the  first  quartile  in 
their  grade  level  and,   in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  pre- 
senting serious  difficulties  in  learning  and  performing 
school  tasks.     Behavior  problems,  by  themselves,  would  not 
qualify  as  "unsuccessful"  unless  combined  with  low  achieve- 
ment and  learning  problems. 

Since  the  data  collection  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  achievement  grades  were  not  taken  as 
data.     No  other  directions,   instructions  or  explanations 
were  offered  but,   in  general,   this  procedure  worked  in  the 
following  way:     the  supervisors  appeared  to  have  thought  of 
their  top  classes  for  the  successful  subjects  and  their 
bottom  classes  for  the  unsuccessful,   including  all  grades 
in  this  screening.     The  teachers,  once  contacted,  would  then 
indicate  one  or  two  students  ranked  at  the  top  or  bottom  in 
their  classes.     Sometimes  the  teachers  would  declare  not  to 
have  any  students  that  would  fit  the  criteria,  especially 
for  the  successful,  or  more  students  than  the  number  sug- 
gested,  especially  for  unsuccessful  students.     In  every 
situation  the  decision  was  left  to  the  school  authorities, 
namely  the  supervisor  and  classroom  teachers,  with  the 
researcher,  when  consulted,  merely  repeating  the  selection 
criteria  and  explaining  each  item.     There  were  no  problems 
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with  the  recruitment  of  subjects;   the  procedure  employed 
assured  that  both  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  groups 
came  from  the  same  environment  and  were  selected  under  the 
same  general  criteria  in  all  schools. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

Collection  of  Behavior  Samples 

The  behavior  sample  for  the  collection  of  perceptual 
data  was  gathered  one  subject  at  a  time  through  a  taped 
interview.     Personal-social  data  and  census  data   (age,  grade, 
sex,   family  size,  number  of  adults  and  children  in  the 
family  and  position  of  subject  among  siblings)   were  first 
recorded  as  information  given  by  the  child  and  later  checked 
with  the  school  records.     Intelligence  quotient  measure 
was  not  part  of  the  school  records  for  all  the  subjects, 
therefore,   the     Goodenough-Draw-A-Man  Test  was  given  to  all 
subjects  just  before  the  interview.     This  was  chosen  because 
it  is  the  test  most  widely  used  in  the  school  system  of 
Belo  Horizonte,  as  reported  by  Daniel  Antipoff   (1976)  .  It 
was  also  considered  for  its  characteristics  of  easy  appli- 
cation to  children  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

Prior  to  the  interview  each  subject  was  asked  to  draw 
something,  anything  he  wanted,   for  the  researcher  to  keep. 
This  drawing  served  as  a  starting  point  for  the  interview 
and  was  made  available  for  the  judges  to  examine  if  they  so 
wished  while  analyzing  the  interview. 
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A  pilot  study  was  done  involving  about  20  subjects 
aged  7  through  14.     Some  themes  of  conversation  emerged 
as  useful  in  guiding  the  interview  toward  subject  matter 
which  is  most  likely  to  provide  opportunity  for  expression 
of  clues  to  the  perceptual  characteristics  pertinent  to  the 
present  research.     Such  themes  were: 

1.  What  one  does  in  school  and  at  home:  what  he 
likes  or  dislikes  to  do. 

2.  Things  to  do  in  life:  easy  things  and  hard 
things;  which  kind  there  are  most  of,  in  school 
and  out,  explanations  and  examples. 

,3.     People  in  the  world:     good  people  and  bad  people; 
what  is  a  good  person  and  a  bad  person;  of  what 
kind,  good  or  bad,  does  he  know  more  people; 
examples . 

4.  What  can  happen  to  us  in  the  future:  what  happens 
when  one  grows  up;  what  may  happen  next  year; 
what  is  going  to  come  first,  next  year  or  when  he 
grows  up;  explanations,  examples. 

5.  Aspirations  and  wishes:  if  a  fairy  would  give 
three  wishes  for  one  to  ask  anything  he  wants, 
what  would  he  ask  for. 

6.  Friends:     what  are  friends  for;  how  many  friends 
he  has;  what  kind  of  friends  he  prefers;  what  are 
his  friends  like. 

7.  People  and  favors:     do  people  do  more  favors  to 
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us,  or  ask  more  favors  of  us;  what  kind  of  favors 
people  do  for  us;  what  kind  of  favors  they  ask  of 
US;  what  happens  when  someone  asks  a  favor  of  us 
and  when  we  ask  a  favor  of  other  people;  examples, 
explanations. 

8.  Children  and  adults:     what  is  better,   to  be  a 
child  or  an  adult;  why;  what  is  the  difference; 
explanations,  examples. 

9.  Unknown  places  and  persons:     if  he  went  to  a  place 
where  he  had  never  been  before,  what  would  he  do; 
what  kind  of  people  would  he  approach,   if  any; 

to  whom  would  he  speak  first,  a  child  or  a  grown- 
up; why;   explanations  and  examples. 
These  themes  were  not  presented  as  questions  to  be 
answered  but  as  topics  to  be  considered  and  discussed, 
raising  as  many  questions  as  needed  in  order  to  best  under- 
stand what  each  subject  thinks,   feels  and  expresses. 

The  interviews  were  taped  and  took  between  12  and  20 
minutes,  with  an  average  of  15  minutes  for  each  subject. 

Training  of  the  Judges 

Simultaneously  to  the  interviewing  of  subjects  judges 
were  trained  to  rate  these  interviews  in  order  to  express 
quantitatively  the  perceptual  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
jects.    This  training  took  approximately  30  hours,   in  3 
weekends,  organized  in  the  following  way:     In  the  first 
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session  the  main  concepts  of  perceptual  psychology  were 
read,   explained  and  discussed,  and  the  methodology  developed 
especially  for  research  dealing  the  perceptual  analysis  was 
explained  and  discussed.     Readings  from  Combs,  Richards 
and  Richards'    (1976)    "Perceptual  Psychology"  was  indicated 
to  complete  the  study.     The  second  meeting  dealt  with  the 
definitions  of  perceptual  characteristics  and  the  ways  to 
identify  clues  to  perceptions  from  samples  of  verbal 
behavior.     As  material  for  practice  in  making  perceptual 
inferences,  critical  incidents  reported  by  a  group  of 
Brazilian  elementary  school  teachers  were  used.     The  third 
stage  of  the  training  involved  analyzing  taped  interviews 
from  children,   in  the  same  manner  to  be  employed  in 
analyzing  the  actual  research  data.     When  the  potential 
judges  felt  they  were  competent  in  inferring  perceptions 
from  the  presented  sample  of  children's  taped  interviews, 
they  were  submitted  to  a  reliability  check  involving  five 
cases.     There  was  a  94%  agreement  among  them. 

Three  persons  underwent  this  training,   two  psycholo- 
gists and  one  senior  psychology  student.     One  of  the 
psychologists,   the  student  and  the  researcher  served  as 
judges  for  the  actual  data  collection  used  in  this  study. 

The  perceptual  characteristics  of  the  subjects  were 
rated  by  the  judges  using  a  scale  from  one  to  seven,  with 
one  representing  the  lowest  and  seven  the  highest  value. 
That  is,   if  a  subject  presented  the  highest  possible  degree 
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of  a  given  characteristic  it  would  be  rated  seven;  if  the 
lowest  degree,  one,  and  the  middle  values  distributed  be- 
tween these  two  extremes   (Appendix  E) . 

The  definitions  provided  for  the  judges  to  guide  their 
inferential  ratings  were  those  developed  by  Combs  and  his 
associates  at  the  University  of  Florida   (Combs  et  al.,  1969) 
translated  into  Portuguese  by  the  researcher. 


Perceptual  Characteristics  Definitions 


1. 


Perceptions  of  Self: 


Able 


Unable 


regards  himself  as  able  to 
make  decisions  and  cope 
with  events  he  confronts. 


The  subject  sees  himself  as 


having  what  is  needed  to 
deal  with  problems.  He 


The  subject  doubts  his 
capacity  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems.    He  is  uncertain  of 
his  ability  to  make 
decisions  and  to  cope  with 
events  he  confronts. 


Identified 


Unidentified 


The  subject  feels  a  oneness 


The  subject  feels  generally 


with  all  mankind.  He 
perceives  himself  as 


related  to  persons  of 
every  description. 


deeply  and  meaningfully 


apart  from  others.  His 
feelings  of  oneness  are 
restricted  to  those  of 
similar  beliefs. 


Positive 


Negative 


The  subject  sees  himself  in 
essentially  positive  ways. 
He  sees  himself  as  gener- 
ally liked,  wanted, 
acceptable,  and  a  person 
of  value,  worth  and 
integrity . 


The  subject  sees  himself 
in  essentially  negative 
ways.     He  sees  himself  as 
generally  unliked,  unwanted 
unacceptable  and  a  person 
of  doubtful  value,  worth 
and  integrity. 
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2.     Perceptions  of  Others: 
Able 

The  subject  sees  others  as 
having  the  capacities  to 
deal  with  their  problems. 
He  believes  others  are 
basically  able  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to 
events  in  their  own  lives. 

Dependable 

The  subject  sees  the  human 
organism  operating  in  law- 
ful and  reasonable  ways. 

Worthy 

The  subject  sees  other 
people  as  possessing  innate 
value  and  worth.     The  main- 
tenance, of  human  dignity 
and  integrity  is  of  major 
importance  in  his  consid- 
erations . 


Unable 

The  subject  sees  others  as 
lacking  the  necessary 
capacities  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  their  problems. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to 
make  their  own  decisions 
and  run  their  own  lives. 

(independable 

The  subject  sees  the  human 
organism  as  capricious  and 
unpredictable. 

Unworthy 

The  subject  sees  other  peopl 
as  lacking  innate  value  and 
worth.     Concern  for  human 
dignity  and  integrity  has  a 
low  priority  in  his  think- 
ing. 


3.     Frame  of  Reference: 

Openness 

The  subject  is  maximally 
open  to  his  experience. 
He  is  willing  and  able  to 
examine  any  evidence  and 
values  from  the  widest 
possible  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Larger  Goals 

The  subject  views  events 
in  a  broad  perspective. 
His  goals  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  to  larger 
implications  and  contexts . 


Closedness 

The  subject  approaches 
problems  in  the  light  of 
his  perceptions.     He  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to 
examine  evidence  outside 
that  scope. 


Smaller  Goals 

The  subject  views  events  in 
a  narrow  perspective.  His 
purposes  focus  on  immediate 
and  specific  goals. 
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Freedom 


Control 


The  subject  sees  events  xn 
life  as  freeing,  promoting 
growth,  and  leading  to  a 
higher  and  wider  level. 


The  subject  sees  events  in 
life  as  controlling, 
limiting,  blocking  and 
maintaining  a  predetermined 
and  fixed  level. 


Further  Guidelines  to  Infer  Perceptions 


Each  subject  was  rated  by  each  of  the  three  judges  in 
each  of  these  nine  perceptual  characteristics.     While  inter- 
viewing the  children,   several  points  became  clear  to  the 
researcher  and  were  passed  on  to  the  judges  as  important 
guidelines  to  have  in  mind  when  analyzing  perceptual 
orientation  of  children  from  samples  of  verbal  behavior. 
Such  points  were: 

1.  The  answers  and  statements  in  and  by  themselves 
do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  for  all 
individuals;   they  have  to  be  considered  within 
the  general  context  of  the  interview  and  analyzed 
beyond  the  conventional  meanings  assigned  to  the 
words  and  sentences. 

2.  Long  silences,   "I  don't  know,"   "nothing   .    .  . 
"ah  .    .    .    , "  and  other  apparently  meaningless 
utterances  can  be,   in  the  general  context  of  the 
interview,  clues  to  negative  perceptions,   fear  of 
expressing  own  opinion  and  ideas,   of  disappointing 
or  displeasing  the  interviewer, 

3.  Answers  and  examples — it  is  possible  that  the 
examples  given  are  more  meaningful  as  clues  to 


perceptions  than  the  statements. 
The  relationship  between  child  and  adult,  which 
pervades  the  identification  dimension,  appears 
to  be  very  complex  for  the  children.  Sometimes 
there  seems  to  be  not  an  indication  of  identifica- 
tion, but  of  dependence  in  relation  to  the  adult: 
the  child  expresses  positive  perceptions  of  the 
adult  but  as  a  higher  being  rather  than  an  equal. 
Defensive  answers  such  as  "I  don't  know,"  "because 
I  want  to,"  "because  it  is,"  can  mean  different 
things;   the  tone  of  voice  and  general  context  of 
the  conversation  will  give  a  basis  to  judge  if 
such  answers  indicate  the  real  thinking  and 
opinion  of  the  subject,   or  insecurity  and  fear  of 
giving  his  real  answer. 

Acceptable  "right"  answers  such  as  "everything  is 
easy  in  school,"  or  "everyone  is  nice,"  within 
the  general  tone  of  the  interview,   can  be  signs  of 
negative  perceptions,  mistrust  of  the  interviewer, 
or  fear  that  the  teacher  will  know  what  he  is 
saying. 

Frequently  repeating  the  question,   looking  at  the 
ceiling,  coughing,  moving  in  the  chair,  swallowing, 
and  other  signs  of  discomfort  can  be  clues  to 
negative  perceptions . 

Sometimes  the  information  given  refers  to  the 
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larger  environment  and  sometimes  to  the  person 
himself;   therefore,   it  has  to  be  understood  if 
the  subject  is  expressing  his  own  perceptions 
when  he  does  not  say  "for  myself"  or  "I  think," 
or  if  he  is  expressing  what  he  perceives  in 
others.     For  instance,   successful  children  per- 
ceive others  finding  school  work  very  hard, 
although  he  may  not  feel  this  way. 
9.     Vague,  broad  answers  can  be  an  attempt  to  hide 
rather  than  express  one's  opinion. 

10.  Reality  and  projection  need  to  be  clarified  about 
what  is  expressed;   for  instance,  when  a  slum  child 
says  that  he  knows  more  bad  people  than  good 
people  it  may  be  true;   that  is  reality  and  not  a 
sign  of  lack  of  identification  with  others. 

11.  Verbal  readiness  to  answer  and  to  talk  about  any- 
thing is  not  always  a  clue  to  positive  self 
perceptions  since,  within  the  context  of  the  con- 
versation,  it  sometimes  can  be  an  attempt  to  avoid 
expressing  personal  opinion. 

These  points  were  incorporated  into  the  methodology 
as  a  subsidy  to  the  training  of  the  judges. 

Inferential  Rating 
The  rating  took  place  in  a  two-day  period  of  10  hours  ■ 
a  day.     There  was  a  15-minul  e  break  every  two  hours  and 
one  hour  off  for  lunch.     The;  reason  for  working  at  such  a 
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pace  was  an  attempt  to  have  the  same  referential  framework 
for  all  interviews,  and  to  control  for  personal  changes  in 
the  judges.     The  three  judges  met  together,   listened  to  the 
whole  interview,  and  took  notes  as  needed.     The  tape  was 
replayed  as  many  times  as  necessary.     In  the  first  part  of 
the  interview  each  subject  gave  his  name   (a  clue  to  his  sex)  , 
his  age  and  grade;  however,   the  judges  had  no  information 
about  his  achievement  group.     After  the  tape  was  played, 
and  no  doubts  left  about  the  content  of  the  interview,  the 
judges  worked  independently  in  assigning  the  ratings  to  each 
of  the  perceptual  characteristics  in  the  rating  scale,  as 
seen  in  Appendix  E.     At  the  end  of  this  stage  each  subject 
had  three  ratings,  one  from  each  judge,   in  each  one  of  the 
three  perceptual  characteristics  which  formed  each  one  of 
the  three  perceptual  dimentsions  examined  in  this  study.  A 
sheet  with  the  definitions  of  the  characteristics  was  avail- 
able to  each  judge  during  the  entire  time  he  was  engaged 
in  rating,  was  consulted  and  referred  back  to  before  rating 
each  interview,  and  whenever  it  was  needed  (Appendix  D) . 

Reliability 

The  reliability  of  the  measures  was  estimated  in  terms 
of  inter-  and  intra-rater  correlations.     The  Pearson  Product 
Moment  Correlation  of  the  ratings  shows  an  index  of  over 
90  in  all  measures,  with  sic/nif icance  level  above  .0001. 
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Figure  1 : 


Flow  Chart  of  Methodological  Procedures. 
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The  matrix  presented  in  Table  1  displays  the  inter- 
correlations  of  the  ratings  from  the  three  judges,  as  well 
as  correlations  for  each  judge  in  the  three  main  dimensions 
measured:     Self  Perceptions,  Perceptions  of  Others  and 
Frame  of  Reference. 


Table  1 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  of 
Inter-  and  Intra-Judge  Ratings 


I 

II 

III 

SP 

OP 

FR 

SP 

OP 

FR 

SP 

OP  FR 

I 

SP 
OP 
FR 

1.0 
.964 
.967 

1.0 
.954 

1.0 

II 

SP 

.952 

.938 

.941 

1.0 

OP 

.921 

.915 

.903 

.941 

1.0 

PR 

.929 

.925 

.935 

.952 

.940 

1.0 

III 

SP 

.970 

.956 

.957 

.947 

.922 

.920 

1.0 

OP 

.947 

.961 

.938 

.931 

.911 

.903 

.959 

1.0 

FR 

.943 

.940 

.970 

.936 

.911 

.942 

.946 

.938  1.0 

SP  -  Self  Perceptions;  OP  -  Others'  Perceptions;  FR  -  Frame  of 
Reference . 


Validity 

The  perceptual  inference  technique  as  a  research 
instrument  was  developed  from  the  theoretical  principles  of 
perceptual  psychology  and  eiuploys  the  "self  as  instrument 
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concept."     The  central  principle  is  that  a  person  can  learn 
to  use  himself  and  his  own  personal  judgement  in  order  to 
infer  accurately  perceptions  Which  underlie  observed 
behavior  in  others. 

The  evaluation  scale  and  its  guiding  definitions,  also 
based  on  perceptual  principles,  was  developed  first  from 
theoretical  tenets  and  then  submitted  to  empirical  testing, 
mainly  within  the  helping  professions   (Combs  et  al.,  1969). 
This  same  technique  has  been  applied  specifically  to  the 
study  of  teachers  with  the  purpose  of  differentiating  effec- 
tive teachers,   and  to  select  teaching  candidates  (Wasicsko, 
1977)  . 

Construct  validity  data  are  continuously  accumulating, 
especially  in  studies  dealing  with  "effectiveness  versus 
ineffectiveness"  in  several  areas  of  the  helping  professions; 
effective  persons  present  the  perceptual  characteristics 
attributable  to  the  adequate  personality,  while  ineffective 
persons  have  perceptual  characteristics  in  the  opposite 
direction.     Since  the  construct  "adequacy"  is  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  basic  to  the  study  of  persons,  as  under- 
taken by  perceptual  psychologists,   the  validity  here  re- 
ported is  considered  appropriate  to  the  present  research. 
Further  evidence  on  the  validity  of  the  perceptual  inference 
technique  can  be  found  in  the  following  studies:     Combs  et 
al.,    1969;   Dedrick,   1972;   Vonk ,   1970;   O'Roark,    1974;  Jennings, 
1973;  Collazo,  1977. 
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Suimnary  of  Overall  Design 

This  is  an  associational  3tudy  in  which  success  in 
school,   the  independent  variable  at  two  levels,   is  examined 
in  relation  to  two  blocks  of  dependent  variables:  1. 
Perceptual  Orientation,  expressed  as  perceptions  of  self, 
perceptions  of  others,   and  general  frame  of  reference;  and 
2.     Personal-Social  Characteristics,  comprising  sex,  age, 
grade,   I.Q.,   and  family  size  and  composition. 

The  population  target  is  low  SES  Brazilian  children, 
defined  mainly  in  terms  of  family  income,  parental  occupa- 
tion and  type  of  housing.     The  sample  was  selected  from  a 
large  metropolitan  area  including  a  state  capital. 

Success  in  school,  the  independent  variable,  was  de- 
fined as  level  of  achievement  and  school  authorities' 
opinion  about  the  student.     The  Group  I,   successful,  was 
composed  of  students  achieving  at  or  above  the  third  quar- 
tile  for  their  grade  level  and  presenting,   in  the  opinion 
of  the  teachers,   intellectual  potential,   interest  in  school 
work,  and  good  relationships  with  others.     The  Group  II, 
unsuccessful,  was  composed  of  students  achieving  below  the 
first  quartile     at  their  grade  level  and  presenting,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers,   low  potential  and  identifiable 
learning  difficulties. 

The  central  aim  of  this  study  was  to  compare  Group  I, 
Successful,  with  Group  II,  unsuccessful,   regarding  their 
Perceptual  Orientation,  as  evaluated  by  the  perceptual 
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inference  technique,  and  their  Personal-Social  Characteris- 
tics, sex,  age,  grade,  I.Q-,  and  family  size. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  hypotheses  were  established  and  submitted 
to  testing: 

-  Low  SES  children  who  are  successful  in  school 
present  higher  ratings  in  Self  Perception, 
expressed  as  perceptions  of  self  as  more  able, 
more  identified  with  others,  and  more  positive 
views  of  self  than  low  SES  children  who  fail  in 
school. 

-  Low  SES  children  who  are  successful  in  school 
present  higher  ratings  in  Other  Perceptions, 
expressed  as  perceptions  of  others  as  more  able, 
more  dependable,  and  more  worthy  than  low  SES 
children  who  fail  in  school. 

-  Low  SES  children  who  are  successful  in  school 
present  higher  ratings  in  the  general  Frame  of 
Reference,  as  expressed  by  perceptions  favoring 
more  openness  to  experience,   larger  as  opposed 
to  smaller  goals,  and  freedom  as  opposed  to  con- 
trol,  than  low  SES  children  who  fail  in  school. 

-  There  is  no  difference  between  low  SES  children 

4 

who  either  succeed  or  fail  in  school  work  in 
their  Personal-Stjcial  Characteristics  of  sex,  age, 
grade,   I.Q.,   and  family  size. 
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H_  -     There  is  no  relationship  between  Perceptual 
5 

Orientation,   expressed  as  perceptions  of  self, 
others  and  general  frame  of  reference,  and  the 
Personal-Social  Characteristics  of  age,  sex, 
grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size  for  low  SES  children, 
both  those  who  succeed  and  those  who  fail  in 
school. 

Analysis 

The  statistical  analysis  was  performed  at  the  Northeast 
Regional  Data  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida,  employing 
the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS) 
system. 

The  data  was  analyzed  by  using  the  discriminant  func- 
tion analyses  to  determine  the  power  of  each  block  of 
variables  in  differentiating  between  the  successful  and  the 
unsuccessful  groups  and  to  identify  the  best  predictors  of 
school  success;  regression  analysis  was  also  employed  in 
order  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  each  variable  contributed 
to  explain  variance  in  group  membership  as  successful  or  un- 
successful.    The  interrelationships  between  the  two  blocks 
of  variables  and  the  individual  variables  was  analyzed 
through  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  indices  and 
through  communality  analysis.     When  appropriate,  univariate 
analyses  were  also  performed  on  variables  taken  isolatedly. 
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Summary 

The  methodology  used  for  the  present  study  was  devel- 
oped from  the  basic  methodology  for  research  in  Perceptual 
Psychology.     The  main  purpose  was  to  compare  a  group  of  low 
socio-economic  status  children  who  succeed  in  school  work 
with  another  group  of  the  same  level  who  fail.  Subjects 
were  100  elementary  school  children  from  Minas  Gerais, 
Brazil.     The  data  collection  was  undertaken  in  two  stages: 
first,  verbal  behavior  samples  were  collected  through  a 
taped  interview  of  about  20  minutes  for  each  student.  Nine 
themes  for  leading  the  interview  were  developed  in  a  pilot 
study  with  20  Brazilian  children  ages  7  through  14.  The 
second  stage  of  data  collection  comprised  the  rating  of  the 
interviews  by  three  judges  trained  specifically  for  this 
task.     The  training  of  judges  involved  study  of  principles 
of  Perceptual  Psychology,   learning  to  infer  perceptions 
from  observed  behavior,  and  practice  in  rating  children's 
perceptions  from  taped  interviews.     The  ratings  were  re- 
corded on  a  scale  of  one  to  seven  in  each  of  the  nine  per- 
ceptual characteristics. 

Reliability  of  ratings  was  computed  by  Pearson  Product 
Moment  correlational  indices,   all  above   .0001  level  of 
significance.     The  overall  design  dealt  with  two  blocks  of 
dependent  variables:     Perceptual  Orientation,  expressed  as 
Self  Perceptions,  Perceptions  of  Others  and  Frame  of 
Reference,  and  Personal-Social  Characteristics,  expressed  as 
sex,  age,   grade,   I.Q.,   and  iamily  size  and  composition. 
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Data  for  the  second  block  of  variables  were  collected  first 
with  the  subjects  during  the  interview,   and  later  checked 
with  the  school  records.     The  independent  variable  was 
success  in  school  at  two  levels.     Five  hypotheses  were 
established  to  guide  the  present  research  and  analysis  of 
the  data  employed  mainly  multivariate  statistical  proce- 
dures. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  study  low  SES  ele- 
mentary school  children,   focusing  primarily  on  those  who  are 
successful  in  school.     The  objective  was  to  compare  the 
successful  with  the  unsuccessful  group  regarding  their  per- 
ceptual orientation  and  some  selected  personal-social 
characteristics.     The  subjects  were  100  Brazilian  children 
ranging  from  first  to  fourth  grades.     The  main  research 
instrument  to  assess  Perceptual  Orientation  was  an  inferen- 
tial rating  scale,  modeled  after  the  one  developed  specifi- 
cally for  perceptual  psychology  studies  at  the  University  of 
Florida.     The  scale  used  was  composed  of  nine  perceptual 
characteristics  grouped  into  three  dimensions,  namely  Self 
Perception,   Other  Perceptions  and  Frame  of  Reference.  The 
Personal-Social  Characteristics  considered  were  age,  sex, 
grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size,  concerning  their  influence  and 
relationships  to  school  success  for  low  SES  children. 

The  general  theoretical  underpinning  of  this  study 
rests  upon  the  concept  of  adequacy  understood  as  effective 
functioning;   in  this  particular  study  it  was  expressed  by 
recognized  success  in  school  tasks.     The  initial 
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conceptualization  of  the  situation  was  that  low  SES  chil- 
dren who  are  successful  in  school  present  perceptual  charac- 
teristics similar  to  the  perceptual  orientation  of  the 
adequate  personality,  while  unsuccessful  low  SES  children 
will  have  a  perceptual  orientation  in  the  opposite  direction. 
By  the  same  rationale,  personal  and  social  characteristics 
such  as  age,   sex,  grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size  would  not  be 
strong  differentiators  between  the  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful group  of  low  SES  students.     Hypotheses  one,   two  and 
three  refer  specifically  to  the  perceptual  characteristics 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects  in  each  perceptual 
dimension.     Hypothesis  four  addresses  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  studied  personal-social  characteristics  and 
adequacy  expressed  as  school  success;   and  hypothesis  five 
refers  to  the  relationship  between  the  two  blocks  of  vari- 
ables taken  as  units:     block  I — Perceptual  Orientation  (Self 
Perception,   Other  Perceptions  and  Frame  of  Reference) ,  and 
block  II — Personal-Social  Characteristics    (Age,   Sex,  Grade, 
I.Q.,   and  Family  Size). 

The  results  will  be  presented  as  they  apply  to  each 
hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  One 

Low  SES  children  successful  in  school  present  higher 
ratings  in  Self  Perception,   expressed  as  perceptions  of  self 
as  more  able,  more  identifiable  with  others  and  more  posi- 
tive views  of  self  than  low  SES  children  who  fail  in  school. 
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To  test  this  hypothesis  the  ratings  assigned  by  judges 
on  the  perceptual  inference  scale  as  seen  on  Appendix  E 
were  pooled  together  in  each  characteristic  of  the  Self 
Perception  dimension,  allowing  for  a  score  of  a  minimum  of 
3  and  a  maximum  of  21.     A  total  Self  Perception  Score  was 
computed  by  adding  up  the  ratings  from  the  three  judges, 
permitting  63  as  a  maximum  and  9  as  a  minimum  score.  The 
data  thus  obtained  was  submitted  to  a  set  of  univariate 
analyses.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 
Self  Perception  Scores 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 

Successful  Unsuccessful  Signif- 

Characteristic      Mean        S  D  Mean       S  D  F  icance 


Able 

16. 

20 

1.97 

8  .  12 

1. 

89 

435 

.50 

.0001 

Identified 

15. 

52 

1.97 

8  . 10 

1. 

59 

428 

.24 

.  0001 

Positive 

16. 

12 

1.94 

8.04 

1. 

86 

450 

.31 

.0001 

TOTAL 

47. 

42 

5  .56 

24  .  26 

4  . 

92 

502 

.0 

.0001 

df  1,  98 


The  successful  group  presents  higher  means  in  all 
variables  and  in  the  total  score  as  predicted,   the  differ- 
ence being  significant  beyond  the   .001  level.  Hypothesis 
One  is  therefore  supported. 
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Hypothesis  Two 

Low  SES  children  successful  in  school  present  higher 
ratings  in  Other  Perceptions,  expressed  as  perceptions  of 
others  as  more  able,  more  dependable  and  more  worthy  than 
low  SES  children  who  are  failing  in  school. 

The  procedure  followed  to  test  this  hypothesis  was 
similar  to  the  first  one,   that  is,   all  ratings  were  first 
added  together  in  each  characteristic  and  the  total  of  the 
three  judges  in  all  three  characteristics  formed  the  Total 
Other  Perception  Score.     This  was  followed  by  a  set  of  uni- 
variate analyses,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in 
Table  3. 


Table  3 
Other  Perceptions  Scores 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Characteristic 

Successful 
Mean        S  D 

Unsuccessful 
Mean       S  D 

F 

Signif- 
icance 

Able 

15.  36 

1.91 

8.  48 

1.76 

349.30 

.0001 

Dependable 

15.  30 

1.80 

8.12 

1.82 

390.09 

.0001 

Worthy 

15.  30 

1.78 

8  .42 

1.  52 

413.17 

.0001 

TOTAL 

45.96 

5.27 

25.  08 

4.96 

415.  69 

.0001 

df  .1, 

98 

As  the  results  show  the 

successful 

group 

had  higher 

means  in  all  variables 

and  i  n 

the  total 

score , 

Hypothesis 
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Two  was  also  supported,   since  the  difference  between  the 
two  groups  was  significant  in  all  variables  beyond  the  .001 
level. 

Hypothesis  Three 

Low  SES  children  who  are  successful  in  school  present 
higher  ratings  in  the  general  Frame  of  Reference,  expressed 
by  perceptions  favoring  more  openness  to  experience,  larger 
as  opposed  to  smaller  goals,   and  freedom  as  opposed  to 
control,  than  low  SES  children  who  are  failing  in  school. 

Again  the  ratings  from  the  three  judges  were  pooled 
together  in  each  characteristic  and  added  up  into  a  total 
Frame  of  Reference  Score.     A  set  of  univariate  analyses  was 
then  performed  to  test  for  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups,   as  displayed  in  Table  4. 


Table  4 
Frame  of  Reference  Scores 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Characteristic 

Successful 
Mean        S  D 

Unsuccessful 
Mean       S  D 

.  F 

Signif- 
icance 

Openness 

15.  42 

2.27 

7.76 

1.94 

327. 

23 

.  0001 

Larger  Goals 

16.  00 

2.06 

7.96 

2.33 

336. 

25 

.0001 

Freedom 

15.16 

2  .09 

7.72 

1.76 

369  . 

72 

.0001 

TOTAL 

46.54 

6. 15 

23  .40 

5  .70 

380  . 

42 

.0001 

df  1,  98 
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The  successful  group  presented  higher  means  in  all 
variables,  that  is,   in  all  three  characteristics  and  in  the 
total  score.     The  difference  between  the  successful  and  the 
unsuccessful  group  was  significant  at  the   .001  level. 
Therefore,   Hypothesis  Three  was  also  supported. 

Hypothesis  Four 

At  this  point  the  position  of  Personal-Social  Charac- 
teristics as  they  relate  to  school  success  was  examined. 
Hypothesis  Four  states  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
low  SES  children  either  succeeding  or  failing  in  school 
work  concerning  their  Personal-Social  Characteristis  of  age, 
sex,   grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  the  data  was  submitted  to  a 
regression  analysis  to  evaluate  their  influence  in  deter- 
mining group  membership  as  successful  or  unsuccessful;  this 
was  followed  by  a  discriminant  function  analysis  to  verify 
the  extent  to  which  these  same  variables  would  predict  group 
membership,   independent  of  the  Perceptual  Orientation 
variables. 

The  regression  equation  is  based  on  an  additive  linear 
model  as  follows: 

=     a  +  b,         +  b„  X„  +   .    .    .   b,  X, 

112     2  k  k 

where  Y'''  is  the  predicted  score,  b^  to  b^^  are  the  regression 
coefficients  associated  with  the  independent  variables  X^  to 
X,    and  a  a  constant. 
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The  results  of  the  regression  analysis  assessing  the 
weight  of  each  variable  as  determinant  of  group  membership 
(successful  1,  unsuccessful  0)    show  the  following  regression 
equation: 

Group  Membership  =  -2.3968  +  0.26650 (Age)   +  0.11444 (Sex)  + 

0.94735 (Family  Size)   +  0 . 10252 (Grade)  + 
0. 27472(1. Q.) 

Multiple  R  =  0.67472,        =  0.45524,  F  =  15.71   (df  5,  94) 

significant  at  .001  level. 

Personal-Social  Characteristics  taken  together  explain 
approximately  45.5%  of  the  total  variance  in  group  member- 
ship, which  allows  for  an  F  ratio  of  15.71,  with  5  and  94 
degrees  of  freedom  significant  at  the   .001  level. 

However,  results  concerning  the  relative  effect  of 
each  variable  on  group  membership,   as  evidenced  by  the 
regression  coefficients  and  univariate        show  that  only 
one  variable,   I.Q.,   significantly  affects  group  membership 
as  successful  or  unsuccessful  beyond  .01  level  (Betar 
0.6878,         =  0.4363,  F  =  75.87,  significance   .0001).  The 
other  variables,  age,   sex,   grade,  and  family  size  do  not 
reach  the   .01  significance  level.     These  results  are  dis- 
played in  Table  5. 
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Table  5 

Results  of  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis: 
Group  Membership  as  Determined  by 
Personal-Social  Characteristics 


Variables 

R 

r2 

B 

Beta 

F 

Age 

.09629 

.00927 

. 26650 

.09173 

.9173 

Sex 

.11191 

.01252 

.11444 

.1111 

.6702 

F.  Size 

. 13770 

.01896 

. 94735 

.0443 

.8716 

Grade 

. 34129 

.11648 

. 10252 

.0239 

4.313 

I.Q. 

.67472 

.45524 

. 27423 

.6878 

75.8738 

Univariate  F 

*significant  at  .01.  ^  93 


Concerning  the  strength  of  the  Personal-Social  Charac- 
teristics as  a  block  of  variables  in  discriminating  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects,   the  results  of  dis- 
criminant analysis  are  presented  in  Table  6.     It  is  shown 
that,  taken  together,  these  variables  do  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two  groups  at  a   .001  level  of  significance. 

These  results  confirm  that  as  a  block  of  variables 
Personal-Social  Characteristics  do  differentiate  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  students,  at  the  .001 
level  of  significance,  and  when  employed  independently  of 
the  Perceptual  Orientation  variables  correctly  classified 
81%  of  the  studied  cases.     In  view  of  these  results. 
Hypothesis  Four  was  not  supported  since  those  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  selected  for  this  study  were  indeed 
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Table  6 

Results  of  Discriminant  Analysis:  Personal-Social 
Characteristics  as  Predictors  of  School  Success 


Discriminant 
Functions 

Values 

Variables 

Standardized 
uiscrinixnaiii- 
Coefficients 

Eigenvalue 

0.835 

Age 

0  .13950 

Canonical  correlation 

0  .675 

Sex 

0  .16467 

Wilks  Lambda 

0  .544 

Grade 

0  .03551 

Chi  2 

58.006 

I.Q. 

1  .01948 

Significance  level 

.001 

Fam.  Size 

0  .06579 

Correctly  classified 

81% 

different  for  the  successful  as  compared  with  the  unsuccess- 
ful group. 

Considering  individually  in  univariate  analyses  the  way 
in  which  each  variable  in  the  Personal-Social  Characteristics 
block  affects  group  membership  as  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful,  the  following  trend  is  found  as  shown  in  Table  7:  age, 
sex  and  family  size  are  not  significantly  different  across 
both  groups;  grade  taken  alone  reaches  the  .03  level  of 
significance;   and  I.Q.  comes  out  as  the  most  potent  differ- 
entiating variable,  and  the  only  one  to  reach  the  .001 
significance  level. 
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Table  7 

Personal-Social  Characteristics 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Variables 

Mean 

S 

D 

Mean 

S  D 

F 

Age 

9.  56 

1 

.63 

9 . 9 

1.90 

.917 

Sex 

.42 

.  34 

.47 

.670 

Grade 

2.8 

1 

.14 

2  .32 

1.16 

4 . 313* 

I.Q. 

99.22 

11 

.  12 

82.68 

7.52 

75.873** 

Family  Size 

7.08 

2 

.48 

7.52 

2.21 

.871 

*signif icant 
**signif leant 

at  .05. 
at  .01. 

df  1,  98 

The  results  presented  above,  concerning  relationship 
between  Personal-Social  Characteristics  and  school  success 
for  low  SES  children,   indicate  that  as  a  block  of  variables 
age,   sex,   family  size,   grade  and  I.Q.  are  significantly 
different  for  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  group  of  sub- 
jects and  Hypothesis  Four  is  thus  not  supported.  However, 
this  significant  difference  is  determined  primarily  by  I.Q. 
at  the  .001  level  followed  by  grade  at  the   .03  level  of 
significance.     Age,   sex  and  family  size  were  not  different 
for  both  groups.     Therefore,  there  is  partial  support  for 
the  hypothesis  that  Personal-Social  Characteristics  are  not 
different  for  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  groups  of  low 
SES  students. 
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Hypothesis  Five 

There  is  no  relationship  between  Perceptual  Orientation 
expressed  as  Perceptions  of  Self,   of  Others,  and  general 
Frame  of  Reference,   and  Personal-Social  Characteristics  of 
age,  sex,  grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size  in  low  SES  children 
both  succeeding  and  failing  in  school. 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis  first  a  Total  Percep- 
tual Orientation  Score  was  computed  by  adding  up  the  total 
sub  scores  in  the  Perceptual  Orientation  Scale   (Appendix  E) : 
Total  Self  Perception,   Total  Other  Perceptions  and  Total 
Frame  of  Reference.     Then  a  regression  analysis  was  performed 
regressing  the  Personal-Social  Characteristics  on  the  Total 
Perceptual  Orientation  Score  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
variance  in  Perceptual  Orientation,  which  can  be  explained 
by  Personal-Social  Characteristics;   following  a  discriminant 
function  analysis  tested  the  effectiveness  of  the  variables 
in  each  block  to  differentiate  between  successful  and  un- 
successful subjects  and  to  predict  their  group  membership. 

Table  8  shows  the  intercorrelation  coefficients  for 
all  variables  involved  in  the  analysis. 

The  correlation  matrix  on  Table  8  shows  that  there  are 
very  few  intercorrelations  among  the  Personal-Social  Charac- 
teristics:    out  of  10  correlation  coefficients  only  3  reached 
significance  level,  and  even  these  to  a  rather  moderate 
degree:     Age  and  Grade   (r  =   ,577) ,  Age  and  Sex   (r  =  -.288) 
and  Age  and  I.Q.    (r  =  -.2  56) .     However,   in  the  Perceptual 
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Table  8 
Intercorrelation  Matrix 
(Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  Indices) 


Personal-Social  Characteristics  Perceptual  Orientation 


Variables 

Age 

Sex 

Grade 

I.Q. 

Family 
Size 

Self        Other      Frame  of 
Percep-  Percep-  Refer- 
tion        tions  ence 

Age 

1.0 

Sex 

-.288* 

1.0 

Grade 

.577* 

-.093 

1.0 

I.Q. 

-.256* 

.008 

.198 

1.0 

P.  Size 

.099 

-.  109 

.015 

-.197 

1.0 

Self  Perc. 

-.025 

.050 

.331* 

.644* 

-.094 

1.0 

Other  Perc. 

-.006 

.023 

.353* 

.662* 

-.105 

.980*  1.0 

Frame  of 
Reference 

.041 

.043 

.376* 

.650* 

-.100 

.974*       .965*  1.0 

♦significant 

at  .01 

level . 

Orientation  block  all  variables  show  high  degree  of  inter- 
correlation, presenting  coefficients  beyond  the  .001 
significance  level.     Concerning  intercorrelation  across  the 
two  blocks  of  variables,  the  results  show  6  out  of  15  co- 
efficients significant  at  the  .01  level.     The  intercorrela- 
tion among  Personal-Social  Characteristics  and  Perceptual 
Orientation  variables  displays  the  following  pattern:  Age 
correlates  low  and  negatively  with  Self  Perception  and 
Other  Perceptions,   and  low  but  positively  with  Frame  of 
Reference;  sex  correlates  very  low  with  all  Perceptual 
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Orientation  variables;   family  size  also  correlates  low  and 
negatively  with  all  of  the  Perceptual  Orientation  block. 
However,  grade  and  I.Q.  correlate  significantly  with  all 
three  perceptual  variables,  with  I.Q.  presenting  higher 
correlation  coefficients  than  grade,  although  grade  and  I.Q. 
do  not  intercorrelate  significantly   (r  =  .198). 

The  correlation  pattern  between  Personal-Social  Charac- 
teristics and  Total  Perceptual  Orientation,  presented  in 
Table  9,  virtually  replicates  the  results  on  the  intercorre- 
lation  matrix  in  Table  8:     age,   sex  and  family  size  show  a 
degree  of  correlation  close  to  zero,   but  grade  and  I.Q. 
reach  a  significance  level  of  .01  in  their  correlations 
with  Perceptual  Orientation. 

Table  9 

Correlation  Between  Personal-Social  Characteristics 
and  Total  Perceptual  Orientation 


Variable 


Total  Perceptual  Orientation 

- 

r  r 


Significance 


Age  .0029 

Sex  .0404 

Family  Size  -.1014 

Grade  .3562 

I.Q.  .6651 


.  0000 
.0016 
.0102 
.  1268 
.4423 


n .  s , 
n .  s , 
n .  s , 
.01 
.01 
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The  determination  coefficients   (r  )    indicate  that  I.Q. 
explains  about  44%  and  grade  explains  about  12%  of  the 
variance  in  Total  Perceptual  Orientation  Scores.     The  con- 
tribution of  the  other  three  variables  is  negligible. 

The  regression  equation  to  predict  Total  Perceptual 
Orientation  from  Personal-Social  Characteristics  reads: 

TPO  =  -.108.030  +  1.801(Age)   +  6. 105 (Sex)   +  5.837(Grade)  + 

1. 943(1. Q.)   +  0.401(Fainily  Size) 
TPO  =    Total  Perceptual  Orientation 

Multiple  R  =  0.7085,         =  0.5020,  F  =  18.954,   for  5  and  94  . 
degrees  of  freedom,  significant  at  .001. 

These  results  indicate  that  Personal-Social  Character- 
istics explain  approximately  50%  of  the  variance  in  Total 
Perceptual  Orientation.     However,  when  the  variables  within 
the  block  are  examined  individually,  as  seen  in  Table  10, 
again  only  two  of  them,  grade  and  I.Q.,   reach  significance 
level.     Age,   sex  and  family  size  do  not  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  explain  variance  in  Total  Perceptual  Orientation 
Score. 

As  was  presented  in  the  results  for  Hypothesis  Four, 
Personal-Social  Characteristics,  as  a  block  of  variables,  do 
differentiate  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES 
students,   and  correctly  classify  81%  of  the  subjects. 
Results  of  the  discriminant  function  analysis  for  the 
Perceptual  Orientation  variiibles  are  presented  in  Table  11. 
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Table  10 

Results  of  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis: 
Total  Perceptual  Orientation  as  Determined 
by  Personal-Social  Characteristics 


— ■  

Variable 

R 

2 

R 

B 

Beta 

F 

Age 

.00297 

.  00001 

1 

.801 

.0856 

.653 

Sex 

.04328 

.00187 

6 

.157 

.0797 

1.062 

Grade 

.43412 

. 18846 

5 

.837 

.1836 

3.352* 

I.Q. 

.70812 

.50143 

1 

.9  43 

.6550 

57.989* 

Family  Size 

.70855 

.50204 

.401 

.0253 

.115 

*significant  at  .01  level, 


Univariate  F 
df  5,  98 


Table  11 

Results  of  Discriminant  Analysis:  Perceptual 
Orientation  Dimensions  as  Predictors 
of  School  Success 


Functions 


Values 


Variables 


Standardized 
Discriminant 
Coefficients 


Eigenvalue  5.131 

Caronical  correlation  0.915 

Wilks  Lambda  0.16  3 

Chi  2  174.993 

Significance  level  .0001 

Correctly  classified  98% 


Self  Perc. 

Other  Perc. 

Frame  of 
Reference 


-0.92312 
-0 .08598 

0 .00773 
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The  Perceptual  Orientation  variables  taken  as  a  block  also 
differentiate  between  the  two  groups  at  the   .001  level,  and 
classify  correctly  98%  of  the  subjects. 

These  results  indicate  Self  Perception  as  the  strongest 
differentiator,  with  the  other  two  variables  contributing 
much  less  in  discriminating  between  the  groups. 

The  regression  equation  to  predict  group  membership  as 
successful  or  unsuccessful  from  Perceptual  Orientation 
variables  reads: 

Group  Membership  =  -0.79247  +  -0 . 27449 (Frame  of  Reference)  + 

0. 33909 (Other  Perceptions)   +  0.32786 (Self 
Perception) 

Multiple  R  =  0.91482,  R^  =  0.8369,  F  =  164,20   (df  3,  96) 
significant  at  .0001  level. 

These  results  confirm  the  power  of  Perceptual  Orienta- 
tion variables  in  explaining  variance  in  school  success 
defined  in  terms  of  group  membership  in  two  levels,  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful.     Although  the  intercorrelation  among 
the  three  perceptual  variables  is  impressively  high.  Self 
Perception  is  the  one  variable  having  the  highest  effect  on 
school  success.     The  results  of  the  regression  analysis  to 
predict  group  membership  from  Perceptual  Orientation  vari- 
ables are  presented  in  Table  12. 
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Table  12 

Results  of  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis: 
Group  Membership  as  Determined  by 
Perceptual  Orientation  Variables 

Variables  R  R^  B  Beta  F 

Frame  of 

Reference  .89172  .79516  -.27449 

Other 

Perceptions       .90388  .8170  .33909 

Self 

Perception         .91482  .8369  .32786 

♦significant  at   .001  level. 

The  significance  of  Self  Perception  above  the  other 
variables  is  maintained  even  when  it  is  entered  last  in  the 
analysis. 

It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  statistically,   up  to 
this  point,  that  both  blocks  of  variables,  that  is,  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  and  Perceptual  Orientation,  taken 
independently,   do  discriminate  between  successful  and  un- 
successful low  SES  students  at  a  significant  level.     In  the 
overall  analysis  with  all  the  variables  entering,  but  the 
two  blocks  still  maintained  as  seen  in  Table  13,  results 
show  the  Perceptual  Orientation  block  as  a  more  potent 
differentiator  than  the  Personal-Social  Characteristics 
block. 


-.00712  .001 
.07871  .135 
.84449  11.716* 
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Table  13 

Proportion  of  Variance  in  School  Success   (Group  Membership) 
Explained  by  Personal-Social  Characteristics  and 
Perceptual  Orientation  Taken  as 
Blocks  of  Variables 


Variance 

Personal-Social 

Perceptual 

Ot"!  f^nt^^^t"!  on 

\j  j_  ^     11  \^  a  \^  JL  w  1 1 

Total 

Unique  to  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics 

.0178 

.0178 

Unique  to  Perceptual 
Orientation 

.39952 

.39952 

Common  to  both 

.43744 

.43744 

.43744 

TOTAL  • 

.45524 

.83696 

.85476 

Results  from  the  overall  discriminant  function  analysis 
show  some  improvement  for  Perceptual  Orientation  variables 
to  predict  group  membership  as  successful  or  unsuccessful 
when  combined  with  Personal-Social  Characteristics,  but  not 
enough  contribution  to  change  their  own  prediction  power. 
Table  14  displays  a  comparison  between  these  results. 

The  overall  regression  equation  is : 

Group  Membership  =  -1.138  +  0.009(Age)  +  0.041(Sex)   +  -0 ,057 (Grade) 

+  . 004(1. Q.)   +  .003(Family  Size)   +  0.026(Self 
Perception)   +  0.005 (Other  Perceptions)   +  0,003 
(Frame  of  Reference) .  ■  - 

Multiple  R  =  0.9245,  R^  =  0.8547,  F  =  66,942    (df  8,  91)  signifi- 
cant at  .001. 
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Table  14 

Discriminant  Analysis  -  A  Comparison  of  the  Two 
Groups  of  Variables  and  Their  Combined  Power 
as  Predictors  of  School  Success 


Discriminant 
Functions 


Personal-Social    Perceptual  Overall 
Characteristics     Orientation  Analysis 


Eigenvalue 

Canonical  correlation 
Wilks  Lambda 
Chi  2 

Significance  level 
Correctly  classified 


0  .835 
0.675 
0  .544 
58.006 
.0001 
81% 


5.131 
0  .915 
.    0.16  3 
174  .993 
.0001 
98% 


5.885 
0.925 
0  .14  5 
181.35 
.0001 
98% 


At  this  point  a  persistent  pattern  of  results  emerges, 
pointing  out  the  three  variables  grade,   I.Q.   and  Self  Percep- 
tion as  the  factors  which  discriminate  most  effectively  be- 
tween successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects,  as  present  in 
Table  15. 

The  final  configuration  of  results  that  emerges  from 
the  overall  discriminant  function  analysis  is  shown  in  Table 
16.     Results  narrow  the  only  discriminant  function  to  the 
three  strongest  differentiators  in  the  two  combined  blocks 
of  variables:     grade,   I.Q.   and  Self  Perception. 

The  remainder  of  the  variables  were  not  included 
because  they  were  not  sufficiently  high  to  reach  significance. 
The  overall  discriminant  function  coefficients  are: 

Grade  =  0.1165,   I.Q.  =  0.0979,   Self  Perception  =  0.9645. 
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Table  15 

Overall  Multiple  Regression  Analysis 


Veil.  XdJJXco 

r2 

B 

Beta 

F 

Age 

.0962 

.0092 

.  0095 

.0036 

.316 

•  _L  J — 1 — ' 

.0125 

.0410 

.0398 

.849 

n  t"  ^  H  o 

•   -J  -J  T  / 

.  1120 

-.0574 

-.1343 

5 .701* 

I.Q. 

.6733 

.  4533 

.0042 

.  1064 

3.141* 

Family  Size 

.6747 

.4552 

.0035 

.0166 

.16  3 

Frame,  of 
Reference 

.9088 

.8259 

.  00  30 

n  1  n  o 
.  U  /  /  0 

Self  Perc. 

.9241 

.8540 

.0263 

.6781 

7 .479* 

Other  Perc. 

.  9245 

.8547 

.  0059 

.  1376 

.424 

*signif icant 

at  .01 

level . 

df 

^8,  91 

Overall  : 

Table 
Discriminant 

16 

Function  Analysis 

Step 

Variable              Wilks '  Lambda 

F 

Signif- 
icance 

1 

Grade 

.  9578 

4.  312 

.038 

2 

I.Q. 

.5579 

69.531 

.0001 

3                Self  Perception 

.1480 

265  .781 

.0001 

.df  3,  96 


Referring  back  to  the  Hypothesis  Five   (page  111) ,   of  no 
relationship  between  Persontil-Social  Characteristics  and 
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Perceptual  Orientation  for  low  SES  children  either  failing 
or  succeeding  in  school,   the  results  show  a  trend  in  the 
variables  to  intercorrelate  across  blocks  in  a  definable 
pattern:     age,   sex  and  family  size  show  no  correlation  with 
the  Perceptual  Orientation  variables,  but  grade  and  I.Q. 
display  a  significant  relationship  with  all  variables  in 
the  Perceptual  Orientation  block.     The  detailed  analysis  of 
each  block  of  variables,   and  of  each  variable  taken  in 
isolation,  in  general  maintain  this  same  pattern.  Therefore, 
Hypothesis  Five  as  stated  had  only  partial  support  and  was 
thus  rejected. 

Summary 

The  results  above  reported  supported  Hypothesis  One, 
Two  and  Three  at  the  .001  level  of  significance,  that  is, 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  successful  group  in  all 
dimensions  of  Perceptual  Orientation  is  not  a  chance  event. 

Personal-Social  Characteristics  of  age,   sex,  grade, 
I.Q.,  and  family  size,  as  a  block  of  variables  discriminate 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  students  at  a 
significance  level  of   .001,  therefore,  Hypothesis  Four  was 
not  supported.     Univariate  analyses  considering  each  vari- 
able separately,   however,   show  that  only  two  of  them  have  a 
significant  effect  on  school  success:     grade  at   .03  level  of 
significance,   I.Q.   at   .01  level  of  significance.     Age,  sex 
and  family  size  did  not  reach  significance  levels  in  differ- 
entiating between  the  two  groups.     This  lends  partial  support 
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to  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  children  concerning 
their  Personal-Social  Characteristics. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  blocks  of  variables, 
Personal-Social  Characteristics  and  Perceptual  Orientation, 
presents  a  similar  pattern:     age,   sex  and  family  size  do  not 
relate  to  Perceptual  Orientation,  but  grade  and  I.Q.  have  a 
significant  correlation  with  all  variables  in  that  block. 

Finally  the  overall  discriminant  function  analysis 
involving  all  variables  in  both  blocks  shows  that  only  three 
of  them,   grade  at  .038  level  of  significance,  I.Q.  at  .001 
and  Self  Perception  also  at  .001,  do  in  fact  differentiate 
between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects.  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  of  age,   sex  and  family  size  do  not 
have  a  significant  effect;   in  the  Perceptual  Orientation 
block  all  of  the  variables  are  significantly  different  for 
each  group  of  subjects.     However,   Self  Perception  by  itself 
is  the  strongest  discriminator  between  the  successful  and 
unsuccessful  groups. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

To  deal  with  adequacy  and  disadvantage  at  the  same  time 
seems  contradictory.     Any  consideration  of  adequate  person- 
alities usually  starts  with  the  very  basic  living  needs  and 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  required  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible the  appearance  of  the  more  human  qualities  and  growth 
needs.     On  the  other  hand,   any  discussion  about  disadvan- 
tage is  of  necessity  focused  on  the  lack  of  satisfaction 
of  the  most  bas.ic  biological  and  psychological  needs. 
Therefore,   it  is  more  logical  to  explain  inadequacy  than 
adequacy  in  disadvantaged  individuals.     Perhaps  it  is  even 
logical  to  expect  inadequacy  and  incompetence  in  disadvan- 
taged persons.     All  the  pieces  fit  together  in  their 
failure:     unsatisfied  basic  needs,   inadequate  physical 
development  and  poor  physical  health,  inadequate  psycholog- 
ical development  and  poor  psychological  health,  result: 
inadequate  persons.     Such  a  formula  works  neatly  to  explain 
to  an  acceptable  extent  most  social  and  psychological  prob- 
lems,  from  physical  and  mental  illness  to  delinquency  to 
school  failure.     Or  does  it? 
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The  question  now  raised  probably  started  to  make  sense 
when  it  was  first  observed  that  there  is  a  confusion  between 
explanation  and  description  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
social  and  cultural  disadvantage.     The  conditions  pointed 
out  are  all  present  in  the  situation,  but  to  assume  a  cause- 
effect  relationship  between  them  is  probably  a  sign  of 
superficial  analyses. 

On  the  other  hand,   just  by  observing  what  happens  it 
can  easily  be  seen  how  the  vast  majority  of  disadvantaged 
people  do  fail  to  a  degree  in  most  of  life's  tasks.  Never- 
theless,  this  same  objective  observation  should  reveal  that 
some  of  them  do  succeed.     And  it  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  number  who  succeed  is  above  chance-  level.  There- 
fore, there  is  not  a  cause-effect  law  between  poverty  and 
failure.     It  must  be  something  else.     And  that  is  of  interest 
for  educators. 

Education  is  the  institution  entrusted  with  offering  to 
the  people  ways  to  improve  their  lives.     The  more  complex 
life  is  and  becomes,   the  harder  the  task  of  education. 
There  is  much  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  schooling  does 
anything  to  change  the  social  and  economical  established 
hierarchy,   but  the  goal  of  education  as  a  way  to  better 
everyone's  life  is  tacitly  accepted.     Of  course,  school  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  education  acts  out  its  goals  and  pur- 
poses.    School  is  also  the  first  place  and  time  in  the 
individual's  life  where  and  when  social  demands  are  made  upon 
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him  or  her  above  the  simple  need  satisfying  tasks  of  tlie 
early  years,  within  the  family  context. 

The  way  in  which  the  individual — the  child — experiences 
school  lays  the  foundations  for  most  of  his  future  behavior 
patterns  in  most  social  interactions  and  contexts.  The 
complexity  of  this  principle  is  even  compounded  by  data 
showing  that  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  expects  a  child  to 
perform  and  behave  in  school  influences — perhaps  shapes — the 
way  in  which  that  child  will  in  fact  behave  and  perform.  So 
the  picture  is  quite  bleak  for  the  disadvantaged  child, 
since  it  seems  logical  to  expect  them  to  fail,   and  when  they 
do  fail,  as  the  majority  do,   all  of  the  pieces  fit  in 
supposedly  explainable  patterns.     That  answers  to  most  of 
the  questions  but  not  all  of  them.     It  does  not  answer  why 
some  of  them--many  of  them--get  to  succeed.     This  is  an 
important  question  because  the  success  of  the  disadvantaged 
is  not  only  that  they  do  perform  well  enough  on  the  tasks 
presented  to  them,  but  also  that  they  have  to  break  expec- 
tancy sets  and  built-in  barriers  in  order  to  do  so.  And 
their  success  is  such  a  surprising,   unexpected  event  that, 
when  acknowledged, it  remains  unexplained. 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  examine  school  success  in 
disadvantaged  children  in  terms  of  adequacy.     This  is 
probably  more  in  the  line  of  acknowledging  than  explaining 
their  success  but,   at  the  present  time,   a  description  of 
conditions  in  which  such  a  i^uccess  occurs  is  a  first  step  in 
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both  directions:     acknowledging  that  success  does  occur 
for  low  SES  students,  and  giving  some  information  about  how 
it  happens . 

To  define  adequacy  in  terms  of  school  success  only  may 
greatly  limit  the  concept;   however,   in  this  way  it  is 
assured  that  a  consensus  exists  regarding  the  "effectiveness" 
of  the  child  as  a  student  and  within  school  standards.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  other  ways  to  identify  signs  of 
adequacy  can  be  found;   nevertheless  school  success  still 
remains  a  valid  measure  of  effective  functioning,  especially 
for  low  SES  children,  given  all  the  obstacles  they  face  in 
the  way  of  success  in  and  out  of  school. 

Once  adequacy  is  defined  as  success  in  school  tasks 
and  successful  low  SES  students  are  identified  as  "adequate," 
the  next  step  is  to  verify  how  they  compare  with  the 
theoretical  "adequate  personality."     For  the  purpose  of 
this  study  this  comparison  was  made  in  terms  of  perceptual 
orientation,   that  is,   perceptions  of  self,  of  others  and 
general  frame  of  reference. 

Perceptual  Orientation  and  School  Success 

The  major  hypothesis  guiding  this  study  was  that 
successful  low  SES  students  have  a  perceptual  orientation 
pattern  similar  to  the  perceptual  orientation  of  the  adequate 
personality.     The  theoretical  principles  supported  by 
research  data  on  effectiveness  in  the  helping  professions 
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have  shown  the  adequate  personality  to  hold: 

1.  Perceptions  of  self  as  able  and  adequate  in 
dealing  with  most  situations;  as  likeable,  wanted 
and  identified  with  others;  having  a  generally 
positive  view  of  self,  aware  of  his  or  her  own 
weaknesses  without  overweighting  them  or  dis- 
torting the  total  configuration  of  self.  This 
dimension  was  tested  under  Hypothesis  One,  dealing 
with  Self  Perception,  and  was  supported  by  the 
data  beyond  chance  level.     Successful  low  SES 
students  do  display  perceptions  of  self  as  more 
able,  more  identified  with  others  and  have 
generally  more  positive  self  perceptions  than  un- 
successful low  SES  students. 

2.  Perceptions  of  Others  as  able  to  deal  with  their 
problems,  as  dependable  and  trustworthy  persons, 
and  as  generally  worthy  and  important  as  human 
beings.     This  dimension  was  tested  under  Hypothesis 
Two  and  was  also  supported  beyond  chance  level. 
Successful  low  SES  children  rate  higher  in  per-  ■ 
ceiving  others  as  able  dependable  and  worthy  than 
low  SES  children  who  are  not  successful  in  school. 

3.  A  frame  of  reference  favoring  openness  to  experi- 
ence,  larger,  mediate  long-term  goals  as  opposed 
to  small  immediate  specific  goals,  and  a  general 
view  of  events  in  Jife  as  leading  to  freedom  and  to 
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higher  levels  rather  than  as  controlling  and 
maintaining  a  fixed  predetermined  level  in  life. 
This  dimension  was  tested  under  Hypothesis  Three, 
with  results  also  supporting  it  beyond  level  of 
chance.     Successful  low  SES  children  show  more 
openness  to  experience,   longer  and  more  distant 
goals,  and  see  more  freedom  than  control  in  events 
happening  to  them  than  do  low  SES  children  failing 
in  school. 

Therefore,   the  data  supported  the  central  hypothesis 
that  successful  low  SES  children  have  a  perceptual  organi- 
zation basically  similar  to  the  perceptual  organization  of 
effective  professional  helpers,  which  is,   in  turn,  similar 
to  the  perceptual  characteristics  of  the  adequate  person- 
ality. 

Concerning  measurement  there  was  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  in  both  inter-judge  ratings  and  inter-dimension 
ratings  for  each  judge.     In  every  case  the  index  of  correla- 
tion is  significant  beyond  the   .0001  level.     That  is  to  say, 
for  the  judges  that  the  scale  employed  was  perfectly 
reliable  and  the  judges  were  all  evaluating  the  same  vari- 
ables and  most  probably  within  the  same  criteria.     This  is 
a  positive  point  which  lends  even  more  support  to  the 
validity  of  inferential  technique  as  a  research  tool. 

However,   the  pattern  of  intercorrelation  and  discrim- 
inant power  within  the  three  perceptual  dimensions  of  the 
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scale  deserve  a  closer  analysis:     it  is  true  that  by  itself 
each  one  of  the  dimensions,   namely  Self  Perception,  Other 
Perceptions  and  Frame  of  Reference,   do  differentiate  between 
the  successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects  above  chance  level; 
it  is  also  true  that  as  a  group  they  effectively  discrim- 
inate between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  groups  and 
predict  group  membership  in  up  to  9  8%  of  the  cases.  How- 
ever,  their  pattern  of  intercorrelation  is  such  that  when 
one  dimension  alone  is  considered  the  others  lose  much  of 
their  discriminant  power:     when  Self  Perception  is  taken  out, 
the  other  two  do  not  reach  a  significant  level  in  discrimi- 
nating between  the  groups.     This  raises  some  questions: 

1.  Is  the  measurement  employed  really  evaluating  the 
three  dimensions,  or  only  one  of  them,   three  times? 

2.  Are  these  three  dimensions  so  interconnected  that 
by  measuring  one  of  them  the  others  are  therein 
also  measured? 

3.  Are  there  really  three  dimensions  in  the  Perceptual 
Orientation,  as  hypothesized,   or  are  they  in  fact 
different  manifestations  of  only  one  dimension? 

In  any  circumstances,  and  in  light  of  the  available  data, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Perceptions  of  Self,   of  Others 
and  general  Frame  of  Reference,   taken  individually,  differ- 
entiate between  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  school 
children;   taken  as  group,  however,   their  power  of  discrimi- 
nation lies  exclusively  with  one  variable:     Self  Perception, 
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Therefore,   the  most  simple  and  economic  way  to  approach  the 
study  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES  students  would 
be  through  measuring  their  Self  Perception  dimension 
expressed  as  perception  of  self  as  able,  as  identified  with 
others  and  having  a  generally  positive  view  of  self. 

Personal-Social  Characteristics  and  School  Success 

The  main  hypothesis  of  this  study  is  that  success  in 
school  is  a  measure  of  adequacy  in  personality  terms;  this 
idea  is  contrary  to  the  usual  explanations  of  ineffective 
school  performance  for  low  SES  children  as  a  direct  result 
of  negative  environmental  factors.     Those  environmental 
factors  which  are  used  to  explain  and/or  predict  failure  in 
school  for  low  SES  students  do  not  work  in  the  same  way  to 
logically  explain  and/or  predict  their  success.     Using  this 
rationale  it  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference in  Personal-Social  Characteristics,   taken  as  some 
identifiable  environmental  factors,   between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  groups.     Since  all  of  the  low  SES  children 
come  from  similar  environments  and  many  of  them  fail,  but 
some  of  them  succeed,   there  must  be  factors  influencing 
their  performance  other  than  the  obvious  Personal-Social 
Characteristics. 

Age,   sex  and  family  size  were  considered  as  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  because  they  have  been  often  subject 
to  research  dealing  with  school  performance  and  personality 
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of  low  SES  children,  with  inconclusive  results.  Intelli- 
gence quotient  was  added  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
used  school  measures,  although  as  a  Personal-Social  Charac- 
teristic it  should  not  be  a  mirror  of  school  performance 
but,   at  least  theoretically,   independent  of  it.  Grade 
entered  in  the  block  of  variables  as  a  result  of  the  sample 
characterization:     in  Brazil,  where  promotion  through 
school  grades  is  not  automatic  but  depends  upon  a  certain 
level  of  performance,   the  grade  in  which  the  student  is 
placed  becomes  a  very  important  piece  of  information  about 
him.     So,   the  Personal-Social  Characteristics  chosen  for 
this  study  comprised  age,   sex,   grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size, 
which  is  a  block  of  variables  usually  employed  in  identify- 
ing school  children.     Hypothesis  Four,  designed  to  test  the 
relationship  between  these  Personal-Social  Characteristics 
and  school  success,   stated  that  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  these  variables  for  the  two  groups  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  students.     However,  the  results 
did  not  entirely  support  this  hypothesis:     as  a  block  of 
variables  they  do  differentiate  between  successful  and  un- 
successful subjects  and  correctly  classify  81%  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  intercorrelational  pattern  of  the 
variables  and  their  discriminating  power  when  considered 
individually,   as  well  as  the  results  of  univariate  analyses, 
show  consistently  that  age,   sex  and  family  size  do  not 
differentiate  between  the  t\/o  groups,  while  grade  and  I.Q. 
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seem  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  determining  group 
membership  as  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  school. 

A  closer  examination  of  each  of  the  variables  consid- 
ered as  Personal-Social  Characteristics  seems  in  order. 

Age 

As  reported  in  the  review  of  literature,   age  appears 
to  be  related  to  cognitive  development,   to  perceptions  of 
an  "ideal  self,"  to  sensory  perceptual  integration  and 
perhaps  to  self -concept .     The  age  range  in  the  total  sample 
went  from  7  to  14,  with  an  average  of  9.7  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  1.77.     There  was  no  significant  difference 
between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  group   (Appendix  F) . 

Age  correlates  significantly  with  grade   (r  =  .577), 
which  is  understandable  since  all  subjects  have  to  start 
school  at  a  certain  age  at  the  first  grade  and  progress  from 
there  in  both  variables.     It  also  correlates  moderately  but 
significantly  with  sex   (r  =  -.288)   and  with  I.Q.    (r  =  -.256). 
The  negative  correlation  with  sex  may  be  spurious,  but  with 
I.Q.   it  probably  reflects  a  real  trend  since  a  larger  number 
of  older  children  retained  at  the  lower  grades  also  had 
lower  I.Q.'s.     It  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the  age 
factor  would  be  clearer  if  combined  with  grade  in  order  to 
magnify  their  relationship  to  school  success.     This  would 
also  show  to  a  larger  extent  the  effects  of  retention. 
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Sex 

This  variable  was  as  hypothesized  not  related  to  Per- 
ceptual Orientation  or  to  school  success.     In  fact,   sex  did 
not  correlate  with  any  one  of  the  variables,   except  age 
(r  =  -.288).     The  indication  is  that  school  success  is 
independent  of  the  sex  of  the  student. 

Family  Size 

Although  no  clear  relationships  are  reported  between 
family  size  and  either  school  success  or  Perceptual  Orienta- 
tion for  low  SES  children,  a  careful  study  of  this  factor 
was  undertaken. 

The  average  size  of  the  family  for  the  total  sample 
was  7.3  persons:     7.52  for  the  unsuccessful  and  7.08  for  the 
successful,   but  the  difference  between  the  groups  was  not 
significant;   the  largest  family  had  15  persons  and  the 
smallest  3.     Regarding  the  composition  of  the  family,  most 
of  them  had  two  adults  and  the  children   (81%),   10%  had  only 
one  adult  and  the  children  and  9%  had  three  or  more  adults 
and  the  children;   the  number  of  children  per  family  varied 
from  1  to  10,  average  5.25.     The  position  of  subject  as 
first  born,   last  born  or  middle  child  shows  52%  to  be  some- 
where at  the  middle  of  the  family,   20%  first  and  28%  last 
born;  although  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  successful  to  be 
either  first  or  last,  and  the  unsuccessful  to  be  a  middle 
child,   the  differences  between  the  two  groups  did  not  reach 
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significance.     These  descriptive  data  are  tabulated  and 
presented  in  Appendix  F. 

The  correlational  pattern  between  family  size  and  the 
other  variables  shows  that  it  does  not  correlate  signifi- 
cantly with  any  of  them.     However,   it  is  curious  to  note  a 
negative,  although  low,   correlation  with  I.Q.    (r  =  -.197) 
and  also  negative  correlations  with  all  three  Perceptual 
Orientation  variables.     Obviously  no  conclusion  can  be 
attempted  but  it  may  suggest  a  possible  negative  relation- 
ship between  family  size  and  Perceptual  Orientation  for  low 
SES  children. 

Grade 

At  a  superficial  level,  grade  as  a  variable  should  not 
be  different  for  the  two  groups  of  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful students  since  it  was  clear  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
include  all  grades  in  the  sample.     However,  as  the  results 
show,   it  turned  out  that  while  the  successful  students  were 
mostly  at  the  higher  grades,  the  unsuccessful  were  mostly 
at  the  lower  grades,   probably  given  their  inability  to  get 
promoted.     As  it  was  already  mentioned,  the  effect  of  grade 
would  be  magnified  if  combined  with  age  since  the  retained 
students  are  older;   thus  if  two  children  both  10  years  of 
age,  one  in  the  first  grade  and  the  other  in  the  fourth  grade, 
the  success  of  the  latter  can  this  way  be  seen  in  relation 
to  his  age. 
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The  correlation  pattern  for  grade  is  clear  and  under- 
standable:    it  correlates  significantly  with  age   (r  =  .577), 
already  discussed,  but  not  with  sex,   I.Q.  or  family  size. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  low  correlation  of  grade 
and  I.Q.    (r  =  .197)    since  both  are  definitely  school  meas- 
ures and  often  considered  to  reflect  one  another.  However, 
since  the  I.Q.   for  this  study  was  evaluated  by  a  nonacaderaic 
measurement,  that  is,  by  the  draw-a-man  technique,   it  may 
be  possible  that  it  is  less  a  mirror  of  schooling  than  grade 
or  even  than  other  types  of  question-answer  I.Q.  measuring 
instruments.     Grade  also  correlates  significantly  with  all 
three  variables  in  the  Perceptual  Orientation  block:  Self 
Perception   (r  =  .331),   Other  Perceptions   (r  =   .353)  and 
Frame  of  Reference   (r  =  .376).     The  implication  here  is  that 
grade  placement  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  dependent  upon  level 
of  performance,   reflects  school  success  and  correlates  to  a 
significant  though  moderate  degree  to  Perceptual  Orientation 

I.Q. 

Intelligence  quotient  was  included  as  a  Personal-Social 
Characteristic  with  awareness  of  the  weight  it  often  carries 
in  school  performance,  but  also  with  the  idea  that  this 
should  not  be  the  only  or  even  the  main  factor  influencing 
success  in  school.     Results  concerning  I.Q.  were  indeed 
quite  provocative.     Concerning  correlational  pattern,  I.Q. 
did  not  correlate  with  sex,  grade  or  family  size.     It  did 
correlate  significantly  and  negatively  with  age,  which  is 
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understandable,   since  the  older  unsuccessful  children 
ratained  at  the  lower  grades  had  lower  I.Q.'s. 

It  correlates  positively  with  all  three  dimensions  of 
Perceptual  Orientation:     Self  Perception   (r  =   .644)  ,  Other 
Perceptions   (r  =  .662)   and  Frame  of  Reference   (r  =   .650)  . 
It  follows  that  I.Q.  was  the  only  variable  in  the  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  block  which  effectively  differentiates 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects  at  the  .001 
level  of  significance.     Perceptual  theory  offers  a  plausible 
explanation  for  this:     since  I.Q.   score  is  a  reflection  of 
the  individual's  perceptual  field  and  adequate  persons  have 
a  rich,  wide,  varied  and  available  perceptual  field,   it  can 
be  expected  that  successful  students  will  have  higher  I.Q. 
scores  than  unsuccessful  ones.     Nevertheless,  within  the 
context  of  this  study  several  questions  can  still  be  raised: 

1.  Was  I.Q.,  as  measured,  not  a  Personal-Social 
Characteristic  but  only  another  measure  of  school 
performance  and  thus  correlated  with  school  success? 

2.  Was  I.Q.,   as  measured,  a  reflection  of  the  per- 
ceptual field,  as  indicated  by  Combs   (1952),  and 
thus  correlated  with  Perceptual  Orientation? 

■  3.     Was  I.Q.,   as  measured,  a  real  indication  of 

intellectual  functioning  and  so  its  relationship 
to  success,  and  ultimately  to  adequacy,  carried 
theoretical  validity? 
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The  point  to  be  stressed  regarding  the  Personal-Social 
Characteristics  as  a  block  of  variables  is  that  out  of  the 
five— age,   sex,  grade,   I.Q.,  and  family  size--three  did  not 
differentiate  between  success  and  failure  in  school,  namely 
age,   sex  and  family  size.     Up  to  this  point  the  hypothesis 
of  no  relationship  between  Personal-Social  Characteristics 
and  school  success  is  supported.     The  power  of  discrimi- 
nating between  successful  and  unsuccessful  subjects  lies 
primarily  with  I.Q.,   followed  by  grade.     Since  grade  and 
I.Q.  are  both  recognized  school  variables,   it  may  be  possible 
that  their  inclusion  in  this  research  as  Personal-Social 
Characteristics  was  a  theoretical  error.     It  may  be  that  by 
themselves  they  constitute  another  block  of  variables,  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  the  Personal-Social  Characteristics 
block. 

Personal-Social  Characteristics  and 
Perceptual  Orientation 

Under  the  hypothesis  that  Perceptual  Orientation  would 
differentiate  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  low  SES 
children,  while  Personal-Social  Characteristics  would  not, 
it  follows  that  these  two  blocks  of  variables  should  not  be 
intercorrelated.     This  point  was  tested  under  Hypothesis 
Five,  with  the  results  showing  that  as  a  block  there  is  a 
moderate  relationship  between  the  variables;  the  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  taken  as  a  block  explain  about  50%  of 
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the  variance  in  the  Total  Perception  Orientation  score. 
However,  again  the  same  pattern  prevails,  that  is,  age,  sex 
and  family  size  have  no  significant  effect  on  Perceptual 
Orientation.     Grade  taken  alone  explains  about  12%  of  the 
variance  and  I.Q.   appears  as  the  strongest  factor,  by  itself 
explaining  44%  of  the  variance  in  Perceptual  Orientation. 

These  results  confirm  both  the  patterns  discussed  in 
the  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  and  the  question  raised 
about  the  Personal-Social  Characteristics  as  a  block  of 
variables. 

When  all  the  variables  in  Perceptual  Orientation  and 
Personal-Social  Characteristics  are  analyzed  regarding  their 
combined  power  to  differentiate  between  successful  and  un- 
successful subjects,   it  is  seen  that  only  three  of  them, 
namely  grade,   I.Q.  and  Self  Perception,   significantly  affect 
school  success,   and  of  these  three  Self  Perception  is  the 
most  potent  differentiator  between  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful students. 

Conclusions 

1.     The  perceptual  orientation  of  low  SES  children 

successful  in  school  is  different  from  the  percep- 
tual orientation  of  low  SES  children  failing  in 
school  in  the  following  ways:     successful  low  SES 
students  perceive  themselves  as  more  able,  more 
identified  with  otliers,  and  have  a  more  positive 
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view  of  themselves  than  unsuccessful  low  SES 
students;   successful  low  SES  children  perceive 
others  as  more  able,  more  dependable,   and  more 
worthy  as  persons  than  unsuccessful  low  SES 
children;   and  successful  low  SES  school  children 
have  a  frame  of  reference  favoring  more  openness 
to  experience,   larger  as  opposed  to  smaller  goals, 
and  perception  of  events  in  life  as  freeing  as 
opposed  to  controlling,  more  than  low  SES  chil- 
dren who  are  not  being  successful  in  school. 
The  perceptual  organization  of  successful  low  SES 
children  is  similar  in  its  basic  characteristics  to 
the  perceptual  organization  of  the  adequate  person- 
ality:    they  display  in  identifiable  degree  a 
general  positive  perception  of  themselves  as  able, 
liked  and  wanted;   they  show  a  high  degree  of  identi- 
fication with  others;   they  perceive  others  as  able, 
dependable  and  worthy  human  beings,  and  they  have 
a  frame  of  reference  which  favors  openness  to 
experience,   larger,  broad,   long-term  goals,  and 
perception  of  most  events  in  life  as  freeing,  en- 
hancing and  growth  producing. 

Age,   sex  and  family  size  and  composition  as  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  are  not  different  for  low 
SES  children  either  succeeding  or  failing  in  school. 
That  is,   school  success  and/or  effectiveness  in 
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school  tasks  are  not  determined  in  any  identifiable 
way  nor  related  at  any  significant  degree  to  the 
age,   sex  or  family  size  of  the  student. 
Grade  placement,  when  contingent  to  a  performance 
level,  and  I.Q.   scores  are  significantly  different 
for  successful  as  compared  to  unsuccessful  low  SES 
students,  that  is,   successful  students  tend  to  have 
higher  I.Q.  scores  and  are  more  likely  to  be  placed 
in  the  higher  grades  while  unsuccessful  students 
have  lower  I.Q.   scores  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
retained  in  the  lower  grades. 

Although  both  Perceptual  Orientation  and  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics,   taken  as  blocks  of  vari- 
ables, differentiate  effectively  between  successful 
and  unsuccessful  subjects,  when  taken  independently 
of  each  other  the  Perceptual  Orientation  block  is 
a  more  potent  differentiator  than  the  Personal- 
Social  Characteristics  block. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  intercorrelation  among 
the  Perceptual  Orientation  variables,  that  is.  Self 
Perception,   Other  Perceptions  and  Frame  of  Refer- 
ence scores  show  significant  correlation  with  each 
other. 

Although  each  one  of  the  three  Perceptual  Orienta- 
tion dimensions  is  significantly  different  for  the 
successful  when  compared  with  the  unsuccessful 
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group.  Self  Perception  is  the  strongest  factor 
differentiating  between  them,   that  is,  when  taken 
individually  either  Self  Perception  or  Other 
Perceptions  or  Frame  of  Reference  scores  do  dis- 
criminate between  successful  and  unsuccessful  low 
SES  children;   however,  when  taken  as  a  block  of 
variables  the  power  to  differentiate  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  students  lies  entirely 
with  the  Self  Perception  variable. 

8.  Sex,  age  and  family  size  are  not  related  to 
Perceptual  Orientation  for  low  SES  children  either 
succeeding  or  failing  in  school,   that  is.  Percep- 
tual Orientation  expressed  as  perceptions  of  self, 
others  and  frame  of  reference  is  not  determined  in 
any  identifiable  way  by  the  sex,  age  and  family 
size  of  the  subject  for  low  SES  children,  be  they 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  school. 

9,  Grade  placement  and  I.Q.  have  a  moderate  to  high 
relationship  to  Perceptual  Orientation  for  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  low  SES  school  children,  that 
is,   successful  low  SES  students  tend  to  have  higher 
I.Q.   scores,  be  placed  in  the  higher  school  grades, 
and  have  higher  Total  Perceptual  Orientation  scores 
and  unsuccessful  low  SES  students  tend  to  have 
lower  I.Q.   scores,   be  placed  in  the  lower  school 
grades  and  have  lower  Total  Perceptual  Orientation 
scores . 
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Implications  of  This  Study 

The  attempt  to  examine  the  total  perceptual  orientation 
of  school  children  in  relation  to  school  success,  maintain- 
ing socio-economic  status  as  the  general  common  denominator, 
forced  this  study  to  consider  several  critical  points.  As 
it  usually  happens  in  a  comprehensive  and  mainly  descriptive 
study,  there  are  implications  far  beyond  the  established 
conclusions.     This  is  the  case  here.     Some  theoretical 
implications  are  as  follows: 

1.  Effectiveness  and  adequacy — although  there  is  no 
argument  that  effective  functioning  is  at  least  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  adequacy,   a  deliberate 
attempt  to  verify  this  point  was  made.     The  results 
show  beyond  doubt  that  the  effective,   that  is, 
successful,   students  approach  in  their  perceptual 
orientation  the  characteristics  of  the  adequate 
personality.     This  has  implications  and  raises 
issues  which  can  broaden  and  enrich  the  field  of 
research  on  the  healthy  personality. 

2.  Adequacy  in  children — it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  study  that  theorists  in  general 
see  age  as  an  important  factor  in  personality 
health  and  adequacy.     However,  the  results  of  this 
research  show  that,   first,  children  between  7  and 
14  can  be  identified  as  "effective,"  therefore,  by 
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comparison  as  "adequate,"  and  secondly,   that  these 
children  present  to  a  recognizable  degree  the 
perceptual  characteristics  of  the  adequate  person- 
ality.    The  implication  and  again  the  questions 
raised  about  this  point,   if  pursued  by  research, 
can  enlighten  the  issue  of  the  development  of 
healthy  personalities  through  the  childhood  years . 

3.  I.Q.  and  Perceptual  Orientation — the  problem  of 
intelligence  has  been  extensively  discussed  by 
Combs  in  "Intelligence  from  a  Perceptual  Point  of 
View"    (1952)    in  which  he  makes  a  good  case  for 
intelligence  as  a  result  of  perceptual  factors. 
The  result  pattern  from  the  data  here  presented 
shows  I.Q.  as  both  differentiating  between  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  subjects,   and  highly  correlated 
with  Perceptual  Orientation.     Evidently  it  could 

be  only  a  methodological  artifact  since  success  in 
school  and  I.Q.  would  be,   in  some  cases,  equated. 
Nevertheless  questions  can  be  raised  connecting 
intellectual  functioning,   adequacy  and  Perceptual 
Orientation,  with  broader  theoretical  implications. 

4.  The  Perceptual  Orientation  dimensions — the  attempt 
to  evaluate  globally  Perceptual  Orientation  in 
children,  expressed  as  three  distinct,   though  inter- 
related dimensions,  and  from  a  single,  though 
purposefully  guided,   sample  of  verbal  behavior 
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brought  about  intriguing  results:     the  dimension 
of  Self  Perception  alone  differentiates  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  students,  with  the 
other  two  dimensions.   Other  Perceptions  and  Frame 
of  Reference,   not  adding  to  its  discriminating 
power.     This  pattern  is  maintained  regardless  of 
the  order  in  which  the  variables  are  entered  in 
the  stepwise  regression  analysis.     One  is  tempted 
to  dismiss  this  point  on  grounds  of  measurement 
limitations.     However,   it  is  possible  that  the 
issue  goes  beyond  this  obvious  methodological 
problem  and  is  a  reflection  of  a  real  phenomenon 
concerning  the  roots  of  organization  in  the  percep- 
tual field,   the  complex  way  by  which  perceptual 
dimensions  are  fitted  together,  even  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  unitary  dimension — perhaps  such  as  Self- 
Concept — which  cannot  be  expressed  in  distinct 
facets  or  dimensions. 
Some  methodological  implications: 

1.     Reliability  of  inferential  technique — the  high 

degree  of  agreement  among  the  judges  adds  support 
to  the  use  of  inferential  technique  as  a  research 
tool.     Even  considering  the  possibility  of  error 
being  introduced  into  the  measuring  scale,  the  fact 
remains  that  all  of  the  judges  were  functioning 
under  the  same  referential  framework  and  reached 
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similar  results  in  their  judgment  and  inferences. 
The  use  of  the  human  being  as  a  precisely  cali- 
brated instrument  has  powerful  implications  for 
the  psychological  research  methodology. 

2.  Global  study  of  Perceptual  Organization — what 
appeared  first  as  an  enormous  task,   and  in  fact  is 
quite  ambitious,  proved  to  be  manageable:  to 
study  the  total  Perceptual  Orientation  comprising 
several  dimensions  and  characteristics.  Obviously 
it  can  be  much  more  enriching  than  to  concentrate 
j.n  one  dimension,  although  to  handle  one  dimension 
at  a  time  may  be  methodologically  more  elegant  and 
precise.     It  is  even  possible  that  relevant  inter- 
correlational  patterns  will  emerge  only  when  a 
global  examination  of  perceptions  is  attempted,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  three  dimensions  discussed 
above.     Measuring  problems  will  certainly  be 

more  numerous  and  more  complex,  and  analysis  of 
results  made  more  difficult.     However,  the  informa- 
tion so  collected  will  also  be  of  a  higher  rele- 
vance. 

3.  Choice  of  behavior  sample — to  have  a  sample  of 
verbal  behavior  as  the  basis  for  inferring  under- 
lying perceptions  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  way 
to  carry  on  research  in  perceptual  studies.  How- 
ever,  in  the  special  case  of  young  children  it  was 
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not  clear  whether  or  not  enough  content  would  be 
verbally  expressed  so  that  clues  to  perceptions 
could  be  identified.     In  conducting  this  study 
some  observations  and  themes  of  conversation 
emerged  as  effective  in  provoking  expression  of 
content.     It  proved  to  be  possible  to  lead  a 
relatively  simple  interview  with  children  as  young 
as  seven  years  of  age  in  sucn  a  fashion  that  their 
perceptions  could  be  expressed.     This  narrowing  of 
the  observations  to  only  one  kind  of  behavior 
sample  is  economical  for  research  pruposes . 

Implications  for  Education 

The  choice  of  theme  for  this  study  was  a  manifestation 
of  a  profound  concern  with  the  situation  of  low  SES  children 
in  school.     Fortunately  it  can  be  reported  here  that  at 
least  two  important  issues  might  be  raised  as  a  result  of 
this  work,  hopefully  with  some  implication  for  classroom 
work  involving  disadvantaged  children: 

1.     The  expectancy  set  for  low  SES  children: 

It  can  be  rightfully  expected  that  disadvantaged 
children  do  succeed  in  school;   the  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions  surely  will  impair,  possibly 
undermine,  but  not  necessarily  prevent  their  effec- 
tiveness.    The  fact  that  the  majority  of  low  SES 
students  fail  or  perform  poorly  in  school  should 
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not  obscure  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them 
succeed  and  perform  well  under  the  same  conditions. 
If  we  consider  this  minority  of  successful  young- 
sters as  the  ones  possessing  such  a  high  degree  of 
adequacy  that  not  even  the  most  damaging  conditions 
could  keep  them  from  functioning  successfully,  it 
may  be  possible  for  education  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  who  have  enough  adequacy  to  succeed,  but 
are  not  able  to  do  so  by  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  school  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
all  of  the  disadvantaged  student's  needs  in  order 
to  develop  an  adequate  personality,  at  least  not 
at  our  present  stage  of  knowledge.     However,  it 
has  been  well  documented  that  the  expectations  of 
school  authorities  affect  students'  performance. 
The  necessity  registered  here  is  for  giving  the  dis- 
advantaged children  the  full  benefit  of  expecting 
them  to  be  successful.     It  has  been  shown  that  many 
of  them  can  be  and  are. 
2.     Self  Perception  and  school  learning: 

This  point  has  been  made  in  several  ways  by  dif- 
ferent authors  and  in  many  situations.     In  this 
study,  when  a  global  examination  of  perceptual 
organization  was  attempted.  Self  Perception  emerges 
as  the  strongest,  most  powerful  factor  differen- 
tiating between  successful  and  unsuccessful  students. 
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The  importance  of  this  aspect  for  classroom  work 
cannot  be  overstressed.     When  combining  this 
principle  with  the  also  research-based  point  that 
the  way  the  teacher  feels  about  the  student  will 
largely  influence  the  way  the  student  feels  about 
himself  or  herself,   the  implication  for  classroom 
work  is  unmistakable.     Perhaps  it  is  presumptious 
to  attempt  recommendations  concerning  how  a 
teacher  "should  feel"  about  individual  students. 
Feelings  are  too  personal  a  matter  to  be  subject 
to  external  suggestions.     But  is  it  so  in  education 
Can  it  afford  to  be  so  when  intimate  and  complex 
personal  relationships  are  being  developed  with 
such  long-range  implications  for  the  child? 

The  hope  expressed  here  is  that  information 
combined  with  personal  commitment  by  the  teachers 
will  succeed  in  so  affecting  their  feelings  that 
,  they  will  display  a  genuine  favorable  impression 
about  each  individual  student.     This  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  developing  favorable  self  percep- 
tions for  the  child. 

Limitations  of  This  Study 

Aside  from  the  usual  recommendations  concerning 
sampling,  measurement  and  degree  of  generalization  of  con- 
clusions,  this  study  presents  some  specific  limitations  whic 
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should  be  brought  to  attention: 

1.  Possible  theoretical  error:     inappropriate  blocking 
of  variables  as  Personal-Social  Characteristics. 
Although  the  choice  of  variables  was  directed 
largely  by  existing  research  and  published  studies, 
the  pattern  of  results  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
probably  are  different  in  nature:     while  sex,  age 
and  family  size  do  form  a  homogeneous  block,  grade 
and  I.Q.   seem  to  belong  together  in  another  block, 
distinct  from  the  first  one.     Looking  at  the  way 
the  variables  grouped  themselves  it  is  possible  to 
speculate  that  three  rather  than  two  blocks  were 
involved  in  this  study:     Block  1 — Personal-Social 
Characteristics   (age,   sex  and  family  size);  Block 

2 — School  variables   (grade  and  I.Q.);  Block  3  — 
Perceptual  Orientation  variables   (self  perception, 
other  perceptions  and  frame  of  reference) .     In  this 
case  the  hypothesis  of  no  relationship  between 
Personal-Social  Characteristics  and  Perceptual 
Orientation  is  supported  and,   of  course,  school 
variables  would  be  correlated  with  school  perfor- 
mance. 

2.  Language  difficulties — because  this  study  involved 
Brazilian  subjects  and  researcher  and  American 
supervisors,   two  languages  were  used  during  most  of 
the  work.     Extreme  care  was  observed  in  all 
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translations  but  the  complex  cultural  element  in 
language  was  always  present  as  a  potential  source 
of  problems.     However,   it  did  not  in  any  identi- 
fiable way  appear  to  impair  the  data. 
3.     Training  of  judges — another  cause  of  concern  re- 
lated to  the  necessity  of  training  Brazilian 
judges  in  the  use  of  the  perceptual  inference 
technique.     Again  much  care  was  observed  in  all 
phases  of  the  training,  and  during  the  actual 
rating  to  assure  that  the  judges  learn  to  use 
their  own  judgement  in  the  appropriate  way.  The 
main  problem  was  to  guarantee  that  the  judges  did 
learn  the  technique  and  use  it  with  their  own 
personal  judgement.     As  the  results  indicate  this 
probably  was  the  case. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

In  some  ways  this  was  an  exploratory  study.  Therefore, 
several  unanswered  questions  remain,   and  some  others  can  be 
raised  about  school  success  in  relation  to  perceptual  orien- 
tation and  social  class.     The  following  are  suggestions  for 
possible  research  studies  which  would  help  to  complete 
information  gathered  here  and  to  correct  possible  weaknesses 
of  this  study: 

1.     Further  research  on  adequacy  expressed  as  school 
success  in  its  relationship  to  social  class  . 
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membership:     this  study  dealt  only  with  low  SES 
children,  therefore,   replications  with  children 
from  middle  class  and  upper  class,  comparing  those 
who  fail  in  school  with  those  who  succeed  would  add 
to  the  knowledge  of  both  relationships  between 
social  class  and  school  success  and  social  class 
and  adequacy .  ^ 

Further  exploration  of  the  age  factor:     the  issue 
of  age  and  adequacy  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  existing  research;   in  this  study  it 
was  found  that  signs  of  adequacy  expressed  as 
effectiveness  in  school  tasks  are  present  as  early 
as  seven  years  of  age,  when  the  child  in  Brazil  is 
entering  first  grade.     It  would  probably  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  age  bracket  down  to  pre- 
school,  or  even  earlier  years,  exploring  both  the 
presence  of  signs  of  adequacy  and  the  directions 
of  perceptual  orientation  at  early  ages;   the  com- 
parison of  age  groups  might  lead  to  the  tracing 
of  developmental  patterns  with  possible  implications 
for  education. 

Exploration  on  the  question  of  origins  and  roots 
of  adequacy — an  obvious  question  following  develop- 
mental studies  is  where  and  how  did  it  all  start: 
some  authors,   such  as  Maslow   (1960)   and  Combs    (1976) , 
have  given  theoretical  considerations  to  the 
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relationships  between  biological  functioning  and 
healthy  personality,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  life.     This  difficult,   but  doubtless  fascinating 
subject,  could  open  up  a  whole  new  area  of  inves- 
tigation and  broadly  increase  the  knowledge  in 
all  psychological  areas. 

4.  Further  research  on  the  relationship  between 
perceptual  orientation  and  I.Q.:     the  results  of 
this  study  suggest  a  strong  relationship  between 
I.Q.  and  perceptual  orientation  but,  since  school 
success  is  also  related  to  perceptual  orientation, 
the  influence  of  I.Q.   is  not  entirely  clear.  More 
research  is  needed,   for  instance,  holding  I.Q. 
constant  and  comparing  successful  and  unsuccessful 
students  concerning  their  perceptual  orientation 
might  help  us  understand  its  relationship  to  I.Q. 
The  question  of  I.Q.  and  perceptual  frame  of 
reference  also  deserves  special  consideration  since 
knowledge  in  this  area  could  greatly  influence  the 
important  field  of  intelligence  tests  and  measure- 
ments . 

5.  Further  research  on  the  Perceptual  Orientation 
dimensions  and  perceptual  field  organization: 

this  study  attempted  to  make  a  global  evaluation  of 
the  perceptual  orientation  of  children  by  examining 
its  three  distinct  dimensions  and  has  unearthed  an 
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important  issue:     by  the  way  the  three  dimensions 
emerged  through  the  results,   it  is  clear  that  only 
one.   Self  Perception,  has  all  of  the  discriminating 
effects  within  the  three  dimensions  considered. 
More  research  is  needed  to  answer  the  following 
questions:     1)     Is  it  only  a  measurement  problem, 
amenable  to  correction  through  more  specific  and 
sophisticated  ways  of  evaluating  each  dimension 
individually?     2)     Is  the  plurality  of  perceptual 
dimensions,  which  seems  theoretically  sound,  an 
illusive  phenomenon  and  perceptual  orientation  in 
fact  a  unitary  dynamic  complex?     3)     Is  the  plurality 
of  perceptual  dimensions  a  real  phenomenon  but  with 
such  intimate  and  complex  interrelationship  among 
the  dimensions  that  one  cannot  be  approached  apart 
from  the  others?     In  any  event  it  has  to  be  examined 
if  Self  Perception  is  in  fact  a  more  potent 
psychological  force  than  the  others,  and  if  so,  how 
would  the  perceptual  dimensions  be  positioned 
hierarchically? 

Research  on  the  relationship  between  family  and 
perceptual  orientation  in  children:     although  the 
results  here  have  shown  no  relationship  between 
family  size  and  school  success  or  perceptual  orien- 
tation,  an  interesting  suggestion  of  a  trend 
appears  in  the  fact  that  family  size  correlated 
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negatively,  although  to  a  low  degree,  with  all 
three  dimensions  of  perceptual  orientation  and 
with  I.Q.     Given  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
family  in  the  development  of  the  children,  infor- 
mation on  how  it  relates  to  or  influences  the 
development  of  perceptions,   the  perceptual  orien- 
tation, and  ultimately  the  development  of 
adequacy  would  be  of  invaluable  significance  for 
child  rearing  and  education. 

Identification  of  signs  of  adequacy  other  than 
school  success  in  children:     for  the  purposes  of 
this  study  adequacy  was  defined  as  recognizable 
success  in  school  tasks;   however,   it  is  known  that 
this  definition  may  have  limited  the  concept  of 
adequacy  to  include  only  those  children  who  are,  in 
some  way,   giving  external  clues  to  their  adequacy 
by  performing  successfully  in  school.     However,  it 
does  not  include  youngsters  who  although  having 
considerable  degree  of  adequacy  have,  for  certain 
reasons,  defined  their  field  of  effectiveness  out- 
side of  school  work.     How  would  it  reflect  in  their 
perceptual  orientation?     Answers  to  this  and  other 
relevant  questions  could  be  found  by  studies 
identifying  other  signs  of  adequacy,   other  fields  . 
of  effective  functioning,  and  starting  from  there 
with  the  perceptual  analysis.     Such  research  would 
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increase  in  many  directions  the  present  knowledge 
about  adequate  personalities. 

8.  Experiments  with  expectancy  change  in  teachers: 

a  hopeful  implication  of  this  study  for  education 
is  that  it  may  influence  the  teachers'  expectations 
for  low  SES  children  by  calling  attention  to  their 
success  instead  of  their  failure  in  school;  there- 
fore, practical  research  involving  teachers' 
expectancy  could  be  helpful,  perhaps  in  the  same 
fashion  as  devised  by  the  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson 
(196  8)    study;   these  experiments  could  deal  with 
the  issue  of  how  teachers'   expectancies  change  and 
how  these  changes  would  influence  their  students 
in  both  immediate  measurable  performance  and  long- 
term  general  development, 

9 .  Experiments  with  ways  to  develop  favorable  percep- 
tual orientation  in  school  children:     by  the  same 
rationale,  a  series  of  practical  studies  dealing 
with  ways  by  which  school  can  influence  perceptual 
orientation,  especially  in  the  sense  of  developing 
favorable  self  perceptions,  would  be  a  breakthrough 
for  education.     The  main  question  asked 

by  classroom  teachers  wanting  to  work  with  students 
within  the  humanistic  orientation  is  what  can  be 
done  and  how  to  do  these  important  things  for  the 
children.     This  is  the  plea  for  a  technology  of 
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humanistic  education  which  has  been  voiced  so 
many  times,   in  so  many  ways.     It  seems  imperative 
that  researchers  commit  themselves  to  the  task 
of  finding  some  answers  to  this  request.  The 
suggestion  here  is  not  meant  to  be  original;  it 
is  intended  as  an  emphatic  support  of  the  impor- 
tance and  urgency  of  this  kind  of  research. 
It  has  often  been  said  in  a  dissertation  "this  study 
originated  more  questions  than  answers."     This  last  section 
of  this  report  is  a  testimony  to  the  validity  of  such  a 
statement. 
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POPULATION  OF  BELO  HORIZONTE 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
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APPENDIX  B 


MONTHLY  FAMILY  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  BELO  HORIZONTE 


Distribuicao  da  Renda  Familiar  Mensal  -  1972 
Distri£)Ution  of  Monthly  Family  Income 


Estratos 
Extract 


Grupo  I 
Grupo  II 
Grupo  III 
Grupo  IV 
TOTAL 


%  Populacao 
Population  % 


Renda  Media  Mensal 
%  Renda        Average  Monthly 
Income  %  Income 


50,0 
25,0 
20,  0 
5,0 
100,0 


14  ,0 
18,0 
35,0 
33  ,0 
100  ,0 


349,0 
848,  0 
2 .108  ,0 
7.982,0 
1.207,0 


Renda  Per  Capita  Anual:       CR$  2.892,00 
Yearly  Per  Capita  Income:  Cruzeiros  $2,892.00 


Source  -  PLAMBEL,  1972. 
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APPENDIX  C 
LOCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


l.iJGcola  U&batia  uo  fox  tomaz.,  uuiiieluira 

2.  Egcq»  OGvaldo  Cruz,  Jardim  America 

3.  Esc.  JoGO  C,  G,  Menczen,  M,  Papagoiaj./ 
/{.Enc,  N.3.  Copacn'bana,  Caj.xa  Arei'a, 
[^►Erc,  Sao  Rafael,  Ponp(?ia 
t.EGC,  J.Ma^^olhaoR,  Fed.  Prado  f^«^c 
7, Esc.  S?.r;rc!dn  Famllia,  S,  Fam 
S.Eac.  D.J.Camara,  Pe,  Eustaqul 
9, Esc.  Helena  Antipoff,  Tirol 


Rr;3ID!vlTTAI,  AREAS  :  V   AJ',i-ArE  Ib-IITinY  liiCOUl:; 


conjunto  habltaclc< 

C  M  >n  I  yvio  n    5  6  1(9  1' , 


AS    RESIOENCIAIS    POR    FAIXAS    DE    RENDA  MEDIA  FAMILIAR  1972 


APPENDIX  D 


DEFINITIONS  OF  PERCEPTUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  TRANSLATION  INTO  PORTUGUESE 


DEFINITIONS  OF  PERCEPTUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.     Perceptions  of  Self: 
Able 

The  subject  sees  himself  as 
having  what  is  needed  to  deal 
with  problems.     He  regards 
himself  as  able  to  make 
decisions  and  cope  with  events 
he  confronts. 

Identified 

The  subject  feels  a  oneness 
with  all  mankind.  He 
perceives  himself  as 
deeply  and  meaningfully- 
related  to  persons  of 
every  description. 

Positive 

The  subject  sees  himself  in 
essentially  positive  ways. 
He  sees  himself  as 
generally  liked,  wanted, 
acceptable,  and  a  person  of 
value,  worth  and  integrity. 


2.     Perceptions  of  Others: 
Able 

The  subject  sees  others  as 
having  the  capacities  to 
deal  with  their  problems. 
He  believes  others  are 
basically  able  to  find 
adequate  solutions  to  events 
in  their  own  lives. 


Unable 

The  subject  doubts  his 
capacity  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems.    He  is  uncertain  of 
his  ability  to  make  decis- 
ions and  to  cope  with  events 
he  confronts. 

Unidentified 

The  subject  feels  generally 
apart  from  others.  His 
feelings  of  oneness  are 
restricted  to  those  of 
similar  beliefs. 


Negative 

The  subject  sees  himself 
in  essentially  negative 
ways.     He  sees  himself  as 
generally  unliked,  unwanted, 
unacceptable  and  a  person 
of  doubtful  value,  worth 
and  integrity. 


Unable 

The  subject  sees  others  as 
lacking  the  necessary 
capacities  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  their  problems . 
He  doubts  their  ability  to 
make  their  own  decisions 
and  run  their  own  lives. 
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Dependable 

The  subject  sees  the  human 
organism  operating  in  lawful 
and  reasonable  ways. 

Worthy 

The  subject  sees  other 
people  as  possessing  innate 
value  and  worth.  The 
maintenance  of  human  dignity 
and  integrity  is  of  major 
importance  in  his  con- 
siderations . 

3.     Frame  of  Reference 

Openness 

The  subject  is  maximally  open 
to  his  experience.     He  is 
willing  and  able  to  examine 
any  evidence  and  values  from 
the  widest  possible  sources 
of  information. 

Larger  Goals 

The  subject  views  events  in 
a  broad  perspective.  His 
goals  extend  beyond  the 
immediate  to  larger  impli- 
cations and  contexts. 

Freedom 

The  subject  sees  events  in 
life  as  freeing,  promoting 
growth,  and  leading  to  a 
higher  and  wider  level. 


Undependable 

The  subject  sees  the  human 
organism  as  capricious  and 
unpredictable . 

Unworthy 

The  subject  sees  other 
people  as  lacking  innate 
value  and  worth.  Concern 
for  human  dignity  and 
integrity  has  a  low  priority 
in  his  thinking. 


Closedness 

The  subject  approaches 
problems  in  the  light  of 
his  perceptions.     He  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to 
examine  evidence  outside 
that  scope. 

Smaller  Goals 

The  subject  views  events  in 
a  narrow  perspective.  His 
purposes  focus  on  immediate 
and  specific  goals. 

Control 

The  subject  sees  events  in 
life  as  controlling, 
limiting,  blocking  and 
maintaining  a  predetermined 
and  fixed  level. 
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TRANSLATION  INTO  PORTUGUESE 


Definicoes  e  Conceituacao  das  Dimensoes  Perceptuais 


1 .     Auto  Percepcao 
Capaz 

0  individuo  percebe-se  como 
possuindo  o  que  e  necessario 
para  resolver  satisf actoria- 
mente  os  problemas  que 
enfrenta;   sente-se  capaz  de 
tomar  decisoes,   e  de  lidar 
ef etivamente  com  seus 
problemas . 

Identif icado 

Sente-se  unificado  com  os 
outros,   vese  prof undamente 
relacionado  com  todos  os 
seres  humanos,  de  todas  as 
descricoes . 

r 

Positive 

Percebe-se  de  uma  maneira 
geralmente  posit iva;  sente- 
se  apreciado,  querido, 
aceitdvel,   como  uma  pessoa 
de  valor,   integridade  e 
importune ia . 


Incapaz 

0  individuo  duvida  da 
propria  capacidade  para 
lidar  com  os  problemas  que 
enfrenta;   nao  tern  certeza 
de  sua  habilidade  em  tomar 
decisoes  e  lidar  com  seus 
problemas. 


Nao  Identificado 

Sente-se  separado,  a  parte, 
em  relacao  aos  outros;  so 
se  sente  relacionado  aquelas 
pessoas  iguais  a  si  proprio. 


Negative 

Percebe-se  de  maneira 
geralmente  negativa;  sente- 
se  mal  aceito,  mal  querido, 
uma  pessoa  de  pouco  valor  e 
integridade,  e  sem  impor- 
tune ia. 


2  .     Percepcao  dos  Outros 

Capazes 

V§  OS  outros  como  capazes 
de  enfrentar  e  resolver  seus 
pr6prios  problemas;  acredita 
nos  outros ,  e  tern  f e  na 
capacidade  basica  de  cade 
pessoa,  para  encontrar  a 
melhor  solucao  para  seus 
pr6prios  problemas. 


Incapazes 

V§  OS  outros  como  nao  tendo 
a  capacidade  necessaria  para 
resolver  seus  proprios  prob- 
lemas; duvida  da  capacidade 
das  pessoas,  para  tomar 
decisoes  acertadas,  e 
resolver  os  prdprios  prob- 
lemas , 


De  Confianca 

Percebe  os  outros  seras 
humanos  agindo  de  maneira 
razodvel,   sensata,  com- 
preensivel,   como  pessoas 
em  quem  se  pode  confiar. 

De  Valor 

Ve  OS  outros  como 
possuidores  de  importancia 
e  valor  inatos;  a  preserva- 
9ao  da  dignidade  e  integri- 
dade  do  ser  humano  e  uma  de 
suas  primeiras  considera- 
^oes . 

3.     Quadro  Referencial 

Aberto 

E  inteiramente  aberto  a 
pr6prla  experiencia,   e  ao 
mundo  em  geral;  sente-se 
pronto  para,  e  capaz  de 
examinar  toda  e  qualquer 
informacao  e  ocorrencia, 
mesmo  de  condicoes  mais 
diversas,  e  origens 
desconhecidas . 

Objetivos  Amplos 

Ve  OS  acontecimentos  era  uma 
perspectiva  ampla;  seus 
objetivos  vao  alem  do  agora, 
alcancando  implica96es  e 
conceitos  maiores,  e  mais 
distantes,   em  tempo  e 
espaco. 

Liberdade 

Ve  OS  acontecimentos  como 
libertando,  promovendo 
desenvolvimento ,   e  levan- 
do  a  um  nxvel  mais  amplo  e 
mais  elevado. 
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Nao  se  pode  confiar 

Percebe  os  outros  seres 
humanos  agindo  de  maneira 
caprichosa,   ilogica  e 
imprevisfvel ,  como  pessoas 
em  quem  nao  se  pode  confiar. 

Sem  Valor 

Percebe  os  seres  humanos 
como  sem  valor  ou  impor- 
tancia inatos;  nao  se 
preocupa  muito  com  digni- 
dade e  integridade  humana . 


Fechado 

Agarra-se  a  propria  con- 
cep9ao  e  percep^ao  do  mundo; 
sente-se  incapaz  de  examinar 
informacao  e  evidencia  nova, 
ou  diferente  de  sua  propria 
e  familiar  condicao. 


Objetivos  Estreitos 

Ve  OS  acontecimentos  de  uma 
pespectiva  estreita;  seus 
objetivos  sao  focalizados 
no  presente,  no  imediato,  e 
especxfico,  sem  considerar 
um  contexto  maior. 


Controle 

Ve  OS  acontecimentos  como 
controlando,  limitando, 
impedindo,  e  mantendo  um 
nivel  fixo  e  determinado. 


(Translated  ]  y  the  researcher) 
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APPENDIX  E 
INFERENTIAL  EVALUATION  SCALE 


INFERENTIAL  EVALUATION  SCALE 


Judge  # 


1.  Self  Perception 

Able  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

Identified  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

Positive  7  6  5  4   3  2  1 

2.  Perceptions  of  Others 

Able  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

Dependable  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 
Worthy  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

3.  Frame  of  Reference 

Openness  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

Larger  Goals  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 
Freedom  7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

REMARKS : 


Case  # 

Score: 

Unable   

Unidentified   

Negative   

TOTAL 

Unable   

Undependable   

Unworthy   

TOTAL 

Closedness   

Smaller  Goals   

Control  

TOTAL 
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PORTUGUESE  TRANSLATION 


Escala  de  Avaliacao 


Juiz  No. 


Caso  No, 


Auto  Percepcao 
Capaz 


Escore 


7  6  5  4  3  2  1  Incapaz 


Identificado  7  6  5  4   3  2  1     Nao  Identi- 

cado 

Positive  7  6  5  4  3  2  1  Negativo 

TOTAL 

Percepcao  dos  Outros 

Capazes  7  6  5  4  3  2  1  Incapazes 

De  confianca  7  6  5  4  3  2  1    Nao  se  pode 

conf iar 

De  valor  7  6  5  4   3  2  1     Sem  valor 

TOTAL 

Quadro  Referencial 

Aberto  7  6  5  4  3  2  1  Fechado 


Objetivos 
amplos 

Liberdade 


Ob j  etivos 
7  6  5  4  3  2  1  estreitos 

7  6   5  4   3  2   1  Controle 

TOTAL 


OBSERVACOES  ; 


(Translated  l;y  the  researcher) 


APPENDIX  F 
DESCRIPTIVE  DATA 


DESCRIPTIVE  DATA 


1 .     Age : 

Age  in  years 


Group 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

T 

Successful 

6 

7 

12 

11 

9 

3 

1 

1 

50 

Unsuccessful 

6 

8 

10 

4 

9 

10 

2 

1 

50 

Total 

12 

15 

22 

15 

18 

13 

3 

2 

100 

-  V.58 


df  =  7 ,  not  significant 

2.  Sex: 


Group 

M 

F 

T 

Successful 

29 

21 

50 

Unsuccessful 

33 

17 

50 

Total 

62 

38 

100 

=  .68 


df  =  1,  not  significant 

3 .     Grade : 


Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

T 

Successful 

8 

12 

11 

19 

50 

Unsuccessful 

16 

14 

8 

12 

50 

Total 

24 

26 

19 

31 

100 

=  4.85 


df  =  3,  not  significant 
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I.Q.  scores 


Group 

70 

71-89 

90-109 

110-129 

130 

T 

Successful 

0 

4 

34 

11 

1 

50 

Unsuccessful 

6 

30 

14 

0 

0 

50 

Total 

6 

34 

48 

11 

1 

100 

df  =  4,   significant  at  .001 


Total  family  size: 

Number  of  persons  in  the  family 


Group 

3 

4-5 

6-8 

9-11 

12  + 

T 

Successful 

0 

13 

25 

9 

3 

50 

Unsuccessful 

1 

9 

21 

18 

1 

50 

Total 

1 

22 

46 

27 

4 

100 

=  6.06 

df  =  4,   not  significant 

Adults  in  the  family: 

Number  of  adults 


Group 

1 

2 

3  + 

T 

Successful 

5 

41 

4 

50 

Unsuccessful 

5 

40 

5 

50 

Total 

10 

81 

9 

100 

2 

X  = 

.166 

df  = 

2 ,  not 

significant 
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7.     Children  in  the  family: 

Number  of  children 


Group 

1 

2-3 

4-6 

7-10 

T 

Successful 

0 

13 

26 

11 

50 

Unsuccessful 

1 

9 

21 

19 

50 

Total 

1 

22 

47 

30 

100 

df  =  3 ,  not  significant 


8.     Position  of  subject  within  the  family: 

Birth  position  of  subject 


Group 

First 
child 

Middle 
child 

Last 
child 

T 

Successful 

12 

20 

18 

50 

Unsuccessful 

8 

32 

10 

50 

Total 

20 

52 

28 

100 

=  5.84 

df  =  2,  not  significant 


APPENDIX  G 
SAMPLE  INTERVIEWS  (TRANSCRIPTS) 


SAMPLE  INTERVIEWS  (TRANSCRIPTS) 


CASE  NO.   7  2  -  Male,  Age  10,   Grade  4. 

E.       This  person  you  draw  is  someone  you  know  or  someone 
you  invented? 

S.       I  invented. 

E.       Then  tell  me  about  you:     everything  you  do  and  like 
to  do. 

S,       Ah   ...  at  home  I  help  my  mother,   I  feed  the  birds, 
altogether  10  cages,  then  I  do  my  homework,  play  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  watch  television   .    .    .  here 
in  school  I  study  hard  to  be  a  little  advanced. 

E.       Are  you  advanced? 

S  .       Yes ,   I  am. 

E.       V^hat  do  you  think,  are  there  more  easy  things  or  more 
hard  things  to  do  in  the  world? 

S.       That  depends  upon  the  person. 

E.       And  for  you? 

S.       Oh,   for  me  everything  is  easy,   if  you  try,  right? 

E.       Sure!     And  what  do  you  think:     are  there  more  good 
people  or  more  bad  people  in  the  world? 

S.       A  ...   I  think  it  is  equal. 

E.       And  what  is  the  difference  between  good  people  and  bad 
people? 

S.      Ah,  bad  people  do  things  purposefully,  they  are  not 
bad,  no,   they  do  it  because  they  want  to. 

E.       Is  that  a  fact?    What  do  they  do? 

S.       Malevolences,   stealing,  they  do  it  because  they  want, 
because  they  are  very  rebellious. 

E.       Mhm  .    .    .  and  how  do  you  know  if  a  person  is  good? 

S.       A  .    .    .   just  through  the  face  of  the  person,  by  his 
ways,   if  he  is  nice,  too. 

E.       Among  all  the  persons  you  know  are  there  more  good 
people  or  bad  people? 

S.       I  don't  know  anybody  who  does  mean  things  purposefully, 
They  are  all  good  people. 
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E.       What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  when  you  grow  up? 
S.       I  don't  know  .    .    .  depends  upon  the  future. 
E.       Have  you  ever  thought  about  it? 

S.       I   ...   I've  been  thinking  .    .    .   from  here  to  the  year 
2000  I'll  be  35  years  old:     by  then  I  wanted  to  study 
astronomy,   astronautic,   archeology,   and  ...  to 
research  those  mysteries  which  nobody  could  yet  solve, 
like  the  monster  of  Ness  Lake,  or  the  Death  Triangle, 
or  the  lost  continent  which  is  Atlantida   .    .  . 

E.       Lots  of  interesting  things  to  do  uhm?    And  what  do  you 
think  may  happen  next  year? 

S.  A  .    .    .   that  I  don't  know  .    .  . 

E.  Think  a  while. 

S.  Many  good  things  can  happen. 

E.  For  instance   .    .    .  what  do  you  think  may  happen  to  you? 

S.  Humm  .    ...   I  will  go  to  study  at  the  State  School. 

E.  Mhm,  that  will  be  in  your  5th  grade,  right? 

S.  Um  hum. 

E.  Listen,   if  a  fairy  godmother  gave  you  three  wishes, 
what  would  you  ask? 

S.       I  would  ask  for  universal  peace,   for  her  to  give 
happiness  to  all  living  beings, 

E.       ...   and  what  else? 

S.       ...  better  understanding  among  men. 
E.       Mhm  ...   Do  you  have  many  friends? 
S.       Yes,   I  do. 
E.       What  are  friends  for? 

S.  Well  ...  my  friends  are  more  for  us  to  play,  but  one 
very  important  thing,  also  they  know  how  to  comfort  us 
in  difficult  times. 

E.       Mhm  .    .    .  and  what  do  you  think:     do  others  do  more 
favors  for  us  or  ask  more  favors  of  us? 

•S.  I  think  it  is  balanced. 

E.  Do  they  ask  you  many  favors?  .  - 

S.  ...   not  many. 

E.  And  do  you  ask  many  favors? 

S.  ...  not  many  either. 
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E.       So  it  does  balance  out,  right?    Which  do  you  think  is 
better  to  be:     a  child  or  a  grown-up? 

S.       To  be  a  child. 

E.  Why? 

S.       A  .    .    .  children  are   .    .    .   they  don't  have  this 

business  of  being  arguing  all  the  time,   things  of 
income  tax,  telephone  bills,  water,  electricity  .    .  . 
they  can't  even  sleep   .    .  . 

E.       Do  they  worry  at  your  home  about  these  things? 

S.       Yeah  ...  my  dad  is  on  relief  now,  because  he  was  in 
an  accident,   and  he  is  worried. 

E.       I'm  sorry  ,    .    .   these  things  to  worry  people   ...  Do 
you  think  that  grown-ups  have  more  problems  than 
children? 

S.       That  depends  upon  the  person.     I  know  people  turned  off 
to  these  things,  and  they  don't  have  any  problems   .    .  . 

E.       Mhm  ...   If  you  could  remain  a  child  for  your  whole 
life  would  you  prefer  to  be  a  child  or  would  you  want 
to  grow  up? 

S.       Ah!    ...   I  would  prefer  to  be  a  child  .... 
E.       All  your  life  ... 
S.  Yes. 

E.       If  you  went  to  a  place  completely  strange,  where  you 
had  never  been,  and  you  didn't  know  anybody,  what 
would  you  do? 

S.       Well,  if  it  was  a  foreign  country  I  would  try  to  learn 
the  language  first,  and  then  talk  to  the  people  and 
learn  all  about  that  place. 

E.       With  whom  would  you  talk  first:     children  or  grown-ups? 

S.       Children . 

E.  Why? 

S.       Because  children  always  know  how  to  give  more  informa- 
tion to  you,   they  know  more  places,   they  walk  through 
the  streets  ... 

E.       How  about  grown-ups? 

S.       They  could  ask  me — What  are  you  doing  here?    Aren't  you 
from  this  country?     Did  you  run  away  from  home?  They 
would  only  think  that  I'd  run  away  from  home. 

E.       And  let  you  have  it,  ulim? 

S.       That  is  it  ...  . 
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CASE  NO.   78  -  Female,  Age  9,   Grade  1. 

E.       Who  is  this  person  in  your  drawing;   someone  you  know 
or  someone  you  invented? 

S  .       1 1  i  s  my  Mom . 

E.       Your  Mom?      Why  did  you  draw  your  Mom?     Do  you  like 
your  Mom? 

S.       I  do. 

E.       What  does  your  Mom  do  for  you? 

S.       Gives  food. 

E.       What  else? 

S.       Wash  the  face. 

E.       V7hat  else? 

S.       Comb  the  hair. 

E.       Does  your  Mom  do  all  of  this  for  you?     This  is  a  good 

Mom,  uhm?  How  about  you?  What  do  you  do?  Tell  me  all 
about  what  you  do. 

S.  I  wash  dishes. 

E.  What  else? 

S.  Comb  my  hair. 

E.  And  after  that? 

S.  I  go  to  sleep. 

E.  And  after? 

S.  Then  I  wake  up.     And  I  buy  things. 

E.  Mhm  .    .    .  what  else? 

S.  I  work. 

E.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 

S.,  I  wash  dishes. 

E.  Mhm  .... 

S.  Wash  clothes  ... 

E.  Mhm  ... 

S.  Clean  the  house  ...  ■  - 

E .  Look  ... 

S.  ...  my  mother  don't  let  me  turn  it  on   .    .  . 

E.       ...   look,  what  do  you  think,  are  there  more  easy 
things  or  more  hard  things  to  do  in  the  world? 

...   I  wash  the  pots  and  pans   .    .  . 
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E .       Mhm  ... 

S.       I  turn  on  the  fire  on  the  range  ... 
E.       Mhm  ... 

S.       Look  after  the  children  ... 

E.  Mhm  .  .  .  now  listen,  look  here  at  me.  You  do  a  lot 
of  stuff  uhm?!  You  work  hard!  These  things  you  do, 
are  they  easy  or  hard  to  do? 

S.  Hard. 

E.       Are  they?     VJhat  do  you  find  hard  to  do? 
S.  Clothes. 

E.       Clothes  are  hard,   right?    And  in  school,  are  there  more 
easy  things  or  more  hard  things  to  do? 

S .       Hard . 

E.       There  are?     What  do  you  think  is  hard  to  do  in  school? 

S.   .    To  write. 

E.       Yes  it  is,   isn't  it? 

S.       Learn  to  read. 

E.  To  read  is  hard,  but  with  time  one  can  learn,  right? 
How  what  do  you  think,  are  there  more  good  people  or 
more  bad  people  in  the  world? 

S.       (Pause)     30  seconds. 

E.       Do  you  want  me  to  ask  again?     What  do  you  think:  are 

there  more  good  people  or  more  bad  people  in  the  world? 

S.       My  sister. 

E.       Your  sister  is  good  or  bad? 
S.  Bad. 

E.       Is  she?     What  kind  of  bad  things  she  does,   tell  me. 
S.       She  pinches. 

E.       Does  she  pinch  you?     Do  you  pinch  her  back? 
S. ■  (Nod) 

E.       Do  you  or  don't  you? 
S.        (Nod  again) 

E.       Do  you  pinch  her?     Does  it  hurt?     What  do  you  think, 

are  there  more  good  people  or  more  bad  people  like  your 
sister  in  the  world? 

S.       (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E.       Who  else  do  you  know  also  bad? 

S.       My  sister. 
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E.  Besides  your  sister  .    .    .  another  person? 

S.  (Pause)  A  ...  I  forgot  ... 

E.  How  about  good  people?     Do  you  know  any  good  people? 

S.  (Nod) 

E.  ■  Who  is.  a  good  person  you  know? 

S.  (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E.  You  don't  know  any  good  person?     What  does  a  good 
person  do? 

S.  Works. 

E.       Works?     And  bad  people  pinch  right?    Now,   tell  me, 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  you  grow  up? 

S.       I'll  be  big,   I'm  going  to  write   ...   to  read  .    .  . 

E.       Good,   I  know  you  will!     And  what  do  you  think  is  going 
to  happen  next  year? 

S.  To  flunk  school. 

E.  You  are  going  to  flunk  school?  Why? 

S.  I  don't  know  .    .  . 

E.  Why  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  flunk? 

S.  A  ...   I  don't  know  ... 

E.  Aren't  you  learning  the  stuff  right?    What  could  it  be? 

S.  I  don't  know  that  book,  I  don't. 

E.  Is  it  very  hard?     And  what  happens? 

S.  (Pause)      30  seconds     (signs  of  discomfort) 

E.       That's  alright,  Juliane ,  some  things  are  really  hard, 
by  there  are  lots  of  things  you  can  do,  you  see.  Just 
keep  trying.     Now  tell  me,  what  is  going  to  happen 
first:     next  year  or  when  you  grow  up? 

S.       .    .    ..When  I  grow  up  I  am  going  to  wash  dishes,  wash 
clothes   .    .    .  wash  clothes  for  the  parents   .    .  . 

E.       Alright,    .    .    .     listen,  do  you  know  what  is  a  fairy 
godmother? 

S.        (No  reaction) 

E.       Do  you  know?    A  fairy  is  somebody  like  an  angel,  under- 
stand?   Well,   if  a  fiary  godmother  was  here,   and  told 
you  to  make  three  wishes,  you  could  ask  anything  you 
want,  what  would  you  ask? 

S.  Pencil. 

E.       What  else? 

S.       A  box  of  crayons. 
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E.  What  else? 

S.  A  ruler. 

E.  What  else? 

S.  An  eraser. 

E.  Only  school  stuff?     Wouldn't  you  also  ask  for  something 
else? 

S.  (Pause)     30  seconds. 

E.  What  else  would  you  ask  of  the  fairy,  besides  school 
things? 

S.  (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E .  Uhm? ! 

S.  A  pencil  ... 

E.  Alright.     Do  you  have  friends?     What  are  friends  for? 

S.  .  To  help. 

E.  To  help.     Do  your  friends  help  you? 

S.  (Nod) 

E.  And  do  you  also  help  your  friends? 

S.  (Nod) 

E.  What  happens  more  often:     do  others  do  more  favors  for 
us  or  they  ask  more  for  us  to  do  favors  for  them? 

S.  (Pause)     To  help. 

E.  And  what  do  you  think:     do  others  help  us  more  or  do  we 
help  them  more? 

S.  Help. 

E.  Who  helps  more? 

S.  Brothers  and  sisters. 

E.  Whom  do  they  help? 

S.  (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E.  Do  they  help  you? 

S.  (Nod) 

E.  And  whom  do  you  help? 

S .  My  brother . 

E.  You  help  your  brother.     And  who  helps  more:     you  help 
others  more  or  they  help  you  more? 

S.  I  help  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

E.  Mhm.     And  who  helps  yovi? 

S.  My  brother. 
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E.       Is  there  anytime  when  you  need  but  can't  find  anyone  to 

help  you? 
S.        (No  reaction) 

E.       Listen,  what  do  you  think  is  better:     to  be  a  child  or 
to  be  a  grown-up? 

S.       To  be  a  grown-up. 

E.       Grown  up  .    .    .  Why? 

S.       I  am  still  little 

E.       Yes,  you  are  still  a  child.     Why  don't  you  want  to  be 
little? 

S.       I  don't  like  to  be  little. 

E.       Why  do  you  want  to  be  grown  up? 

S.       To  write. 

E.       To  learn  how  to  write?  .    .   .  You  are  going  to  learn, 

Juliane   .    .    .  Now,   listen,   if  you  were  in  a  place  where 
you  had  never  been  before,   and  you  didn't  know  anyone 
there,  what  would  you  do? 

S.       (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E .       Uhm?  i 

S.       I  don't  know  this  place. 

E,       No,   you  don't  know,   it  is  the  first  time  you  go  there. 
What'd  you  do? 

S.       I  wash  dishes  ... 

E.       No,  no  dishes  to  wash  there,  only  people   .    .    .  What 
would  you  do? 

S.       ...   I  don't  know  .    .  . 

E.      Think,  what  you  would  do  if  you  went  to  a  place  that 
you  didn't  know,   and  it  is  the  first  time  you  would 
go  there.     What  would  you  do? 

S .  I  wave  my  hand . 

E.  You  wave  to  them  and  leave?     Or  do  you  stay  there? 

S.  I  stay  there. 

E.  To  whom  would  you  wave,   to  a  child  or  a  grown-up? 

S.  To  grown-ups.  .  . 

E.  Why? 

S.  Because  I  like  them. 

E.  Do  you  like  grown-ups  better  than  children? 

S.  Yeah! 

E.  Alright,   Juliane,   thank  you. 
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CASE  NO.   81  -  Female,  Age  7,  Grade  2. 

E.       Who  is  this  person  you  draw,   someone  you  know  or  some- 
one you  invented? 

S.       It  is  me. 

E.       Yourself?     Tell  me  about  yourself. 

S.  I  like  to  study,  I  like  not  to  miss  school,  and  .  .  . 
I  like  to  help  my  Mom,  I  like  ...  I  like  everything 
she  gives  me   .    .  . 

E.       What  do  you  do  to  help  your  Mom? 

S.  A  ...  I  wash  dishes,  I  .  .  .  let  me  see  what  else  I 
do  for  her,  sometimes  she  asks  me  to  go  to  the  store, 
I  go . 

E.       Do  you  know  how  to  do  shopping? 
S.       I  do. 

E.       Do  you  know  money? 

S.       There  are  some  kinds  I  don't  know  well,  but   .    .  . 
E.       If  there  is  no  change  you  can  do  it,  right? 
S.  Yes. 

E..       Tell  me,  are  there  more  easy  things  or  more  hard  things 
to  do  in  the  world? 

S.       A  .    .   .   there  are  some  easy  things  and  some  hard  things. 

E.  Which  do  you  think  there  is  more  of?  Counting  every- 
thing you  do,  there  are  more  easy  or  more  hard  things? 

S.       More  easy  things. 

E.  In  school  there  are  more  easy  or  more  hard  things  to  do? 
S.       Easy,  also. 

E.       What  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  in  school? 
S.       Easy?     Well  ...   to  write. 
E.       What  else?    Anything  else? 
S.       Let  me  see   .    .    .  (Pause) 

E.       You  find  the  2nd  grade  easier  or  harder  than  the  1st 
grade? 

S.       A  little  harder   .    .    .  no,  a  little  easier,  because  in 
the  first  grade  we  are  going  still  to  start  learning 
the  things,  right?  and  it  is  a  little  harder. 

E.       And  in  the  2nd  grade  ycm  already  know  something,  right? 

S.  Right. 
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E.       What  do  you  think,  are  there  more  good  people  or  more 
bad  people  in  the  world? 

S.       A  .    .   .   there  are  more  good  people. 
E.       What  is  the  difference  between  good  people  and  bad 
people? 

S.       A  .    .    .  good  people  don't  curse  you,  don't  hit  others, 
don't  do  bad  things,   now,  good  people  give  you  what 
you  ask,  they  are  more   ,    .    .  you  can  stay  more  time 
with  them,  they  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  away   ,    .  . 

E.  And  bad  people,  how  are  they? 

S.  They  don't  like  you,  they  go  on  hitting  you  and 
cursing  you. 

E.  Do  you  know  more  good  people  or  more  bad  people? 

S.  More  good  people. 

E.  O.K.     What  do  you  think  will  happen  when  you  grow  up? 

S.  A  ...   I  don't  know   (laughs) . 

E.  What  do  you  think  may  happen? 

S.  (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E.  What  do  you  think  may  happen  next  year? 

S.       Next  year  .    .    .  things  are  going  to  get  better   .    .    .  . 
and   .    .  . 

E.       That  is  good!     What  else? 

S.  .  We  are  going  to  study  more  ... 

E,       What  is  going  to  happen  with  you? 

S.       With  me? 

E.       Yes,     Will  you  pass  to  the  third  grade? 

S.       A  ...   I  don't  know  .    .  . 

E.       What  do  you  think? 

S.       A  ...   I  don't  know  yet  .    .  . 

E.       But  what  do  you  think  may  happen?     Can  you  pass  or 
not?    What  is  more  likely  to  happen? 

S.       (Pause)     I  think  I  will  pass.     Do  you  know  why?  On 

the  tests  I  had  20  points  in  3  of  them  and  19  in  only 
one,   in  science. 

E.       Good!     You  are  doing  very  well.     Now  do  you  know  what 
is  a  fairy  godmother? 

S.  No. 

E.       A  fairy  is  somwhat  like  an  angel,   she  will  do  what  you 
ask,  do  you  understand' 

S.  (Nod) 
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E.       If  a  fairy  gave  you  three  wishes,   to  ask  anything  you 
want,  what  would  you  ask? 

S.       A  .    .    .  money   .    .  . 

E.       What  else? 

S.       Let  me  see  what  else  ... 

E.       How  much  money  would  you  ask? 

S.       A  ...   it  wouldn't  have  to  be  too  much,   just  some 
would  do. 

E.       And  what  else? 

S.       A  ...   to  give  more  food  for  us,  and  .    .    .  and  to 
give  me  a  car. 

E.       Yeah,  a  car  would  be  good  ....     Do  you  have  many 
friends? 

S.       Let  me  see   .    .    .    (pause)     I  have  four.     That  is,  I 

have  many  friends,  but  to  tell  all  of  them  now  .    .  . 

E.       No,   you  don't  need  to.     What  are  friends  for? 

S.       For  us  to  play,   to  talk   ...   to  go  places  together 

E.       Good!     What  do  you  think:     do  the  others  do  more 
favors  to  us,   or  ask  more  favors  of  us? 

S.        (Pause)      If  we  do  more  favors  for  them,  or  .    .  . 

E.       Or  if  they  do  more  favors  for  us. 

S.       I  think  we  do  more  favors  for  them  and  they  do  more 
favors  for  us. 

E.  Mhm,  you  think  it  is  more  or  less  equal. 

S.  Mhm. 

E.  What  kind  of  favors  do  people  ask? 

S.  A  ...   to  give  someone  a  message  ... 

E.  What  else? 

S.  To  do  something  for  them. 

E.  And  what  favors  do  you  ask  other  people? 

S.  (Pause)      30  seconds. 

E.  Do  you  ask  many  favors  of  others? 

S.  I  do  .    .  . 

E.  What  kind  of  favors  do  you  ask? 

S.  A  ...   I  ask  many  things. 

E.  And  what  happens  when  you  ask  someone  for  a  favor? 

S.       I  say  if  they  can  do  it,   for  them  to  do,  but  if  they 
can't  it  doesn't  mattei:  . 
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E.  Mhm.     And  what  happens  when  someone  asks  you  a  favor? 

S..  I  do  it. 

E.  What  do  you  think  is  better,  to  be  a  child  or  a  grown-up? 

S.  To  be  a  child. 

E.  Why?  .  . 

S.       A  .    .    .  because  children   ...  we  can  play  more,  we 
can  .    .  . 

E.       And  what  is  bad  about  being  grown  up? 

S.       A  .    .    .   grown  up  people   .    .    .   sometimes  have  to  part 
from  our  friends   .    .  . 

E.       Mhm,   and  you  like  it  better  to  be  a  child,   right?  What 
is  the  difference  between  being  a  child  and  being  a 
grown-up? 

S.       What  is  the  difference?   .    .   .  (pause) 
E.       Have  you  ever  thought  about  it? 
S.       No   .    .  . 

E.       What  do  grown-ups  do,  and  what  do  children  do? 
S.       Children  study  and  grown-ups  work. 

E.       Alright.     Listen,   if  you  were  in  a  place  where  you 

never  went  before,   and  you  didn't  know  anybody  there, 
what  would  you  do? 

S.       .    .    .  A  .    .    .    (pause)     A,  I  would  be  quiet. 

E.       V'/ouldn't  you  talk  to  anyone? 

S.  No. 

E.       If  you  decided  to  speak  to  someone,  to  whom  would  you 
speak:     grown-ups  or  children? 

-S.       To  a  grown-up. 

E.  Why? 

S.       Because  grown-ups  know  about  things. 
E.       What  would  you  ask  them? 

S.       I  would  ask  the  way  to  this  place   .    .    .  ask  their 
names  ... 

E.       Do  you  think  they  would  talk  to  you? 

S.       A  .    .    .  That  I  don't  know. 

E.       And  why  wouldn't  you  ask  these  same  things  of  the 
children? 

S.       A,  because  sometimes  they  can  tell  you  the  wrong  places. 

E.       Why  would  they  tell  yoii  the  wrong  place? 

S.       Because  they  don't  know  yet,   children  don't  know  all  - 
the  things  that  grown-ups  do. 
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E.      Oh,  they  are  still  learning,  right? 
S.  Yes! 

E.      O.K.,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
me? 

S.       No,  nothing  else. 


(Translated  by  the  researcher) 
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